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The Wonder Machine of the Age! 





Patented 





Bowl raised and lowered by compressed air 


AUSAGE makers who have seen and tried this 

newest “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent 
Cutter tell us they would never have believed 
it possible for a machine to turn out work so 


PERFECT—and so FAST! 


It cuts FINE, and empties a 600-lb. 
batch in 514% minutes, without touch- 





























ing it by hand! 


RESULT: 
Increased yield—Improved quality 









It Lower production costs Write 
will How can the sausage maker with old style for 
pay cutters compete with the man who installs 

YOU to this new “BUFFALO”? It can’t be done! full 
investigate! information! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A 


Manufacturers of the world-famous line of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, 
Air Stuffers, the Schonland patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-BUFFALO Bias Bacon Slicer 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 


ee: ON a SS. GRO ROLE 
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Are Meat Merchandisers Keeping Up to Date? 


New Processing and Merchandising 
Methods Developed in Fish Industry 
May Contain Lessons for Meat Packer 


Improvements in meat plant 
process and merchandising meth- 
ods are occurring so rapidly these 
days that it is only the very well- 
informed—or the very bold—who 
cares to predict what will be 
standard practice even a few 
years hence. 


Everybody remembers when 
cracker, flour and sugar barrels 
were fixtures. in the grocery 
store, and when the retail meat 
dealer bought carcass units only. 

Business is not done that way 
today. Not only is it too cum- 
bersome, but the consumer will 
not accept foods dished out in 
this manner. 

Many factors have contributed 
to changed methods of preparing 
food products for retail sale. 
Higher standards of living, small- 
er families, the desertion of the 
house for the small apartment, 
the automobile and the telephone 
—aids in more frequent and more 
convenient marketing — and a 
greater appreciation of sanitation 
in general, and of clean foods in 
particular, are but some of these. 


Catching Up with Progress 

The meat industry has lagged 
behind other units in the food 
field in adopting wrapping and 
packaging as merchandising aids. 
It did not start this practice un- 
til it had become standard in 
many other lines. 


Even yet, many feel that only 


a start has been made, although 
developments during the past few 
years have been rapid. Wrap- 
ping and packaging of meats and 
meat products and their better 
merchandising is one phase of 
meat packing activity that prob- 
ably is receiving as much atten- 
tion today as any other problem. 

The meat packing industry 
now has available for use the ex- 
periences of other food manufac- 


turers who have worked out new 
merchandising methods. This is 
valuable information that cost 
much to secure, and which the 
meat industry can have and use, 
insofar as it fits its needs, for the 
taking. 

Among the branches of the 
food industry that have worked 
out valuable processing and mer- 
chandising ideas that might be 
used, in part at least, to get the 








LATEST METHOD OF MERCHANDISING FROZEN FISH FILLETS. 
Counter display carton containing 10 one-pound packages of fish wrapped in 
transparent cellophane. 
Fish is wrapped and packed fresh, and frozen in the package. 
Packed in New England, it finds a rapidly-growing 
market as far west as the Rockies and as far south as the Gulf. 


consumer in good condition. 


It reaches the 
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products of the meat plant to cus- 
tomers in better condition and 
improve meat merchandising 
methods, is the fish industry. 


In this case new processing and 
merchandising methods, worked 
out to fit particular conditions, 
are expanding the markets for 
this food and bringing about a 
greatly increased consumption of 
it. 

The manner of preparing fish in the 
new way was described in the September 
8, 1928, issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. In this, the second article, 


are told some of the phases of these mer- 
chandising methods. 


New Merchandising Ideas 


Packaging, wrapping, branding and 
trademarking, as phases of the better 
merchandising of meats and meat prod- 
ucts, are making rapid strides. 

A few years ago a wrapped or pack- 
aged meat was a rarity. Today the 
merchandising of hams, bacon, lard, 
sausage, ready-to-serve specialties and 
some others in packages and wrappings 
is standard practice. 

Putting up the products of the meat 
packing plant and the sausage kitchen 
in this sanitary, attractive and con- 
venient manner has increased meat 
consumption. It ras created desire, 
made it easier for the customer to shop 
and has increased her confidence in the 
products so merchandised. 

The customer today seems to prefer 
wrapped and packaged foods and is de- 
manding them. She has learned of the 
cleanliness and the convenience of the 
practice, and she is attracted by the 
package and the neat manner in which 
its contents are offered to her. 

But probably the greatest appeal, 
at least so far as meat is concerned, 
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The “New Competition” 


What is planned as the largest 
single food enterprise in the 
world moved one step nearer com- 
pletion on June 12 with the list- 
ing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change of 150,000 shares addi- 
tional common stock of the Gen- 
eral Foods Company. 

This is a concern formed by the 
Postum Company, Inc., to take 
over the varied food manufactur- 
ing and distributing interests ac- 
quired by the Postum concern in 
recent months, including its 
cereal and coffee units, and the 
other food units which it plans to 
acquire. 

It is already known that 
Postum has acquired ownership 
of the quick-freezing patents and 
processes of the General Sea- 
foods Corporation, which are sus- 
ceptible to use in any perishable 
food field, including that of meat 
products. This unit is to be 
known as Frosted Foods, Inc. 

It also is reported that the 
same interests are to acquire con- 
trol of one of the most successful 
meat packing and merchandising 
concerns in the country. 








is that when a product is packaged, 
responsibility is established. The 
packer will not take a chance of plac- 
ing his name and brand or trademark 
on a product that is not first-class. 
Some few packers have not been sold 
as yet on the need or value of adopting 
packages and wrappings fer their prod- 
ucts. They should investigate the ad- 








Late 
illustrated in this issue. 
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vantages that have accrued to others 
who are packaging and wrapping. 


The Customer Appeal. 


If they do not, they may awake some 
morning to find that their products are 
no longer greatly in demand and that 
their former good customers are turp- 
ing to goods offered in the more mod. 
ern and up-to-date way. 

How far will the practice of wrap. 
ping and packaging meat products be 
carried? 

No one knows, but this much seems 
certain. Only the start has been made, 
More and more meats and meat prod- 
ucts will be wrapped and packaged, 
Some are even predicting that not go 
many years hence even fresh cuts will 
be prepared in the meat packing plant 
for retail sale—cut, packaged and 
ready for delivery to the retail cus. 
tomer. 

The quick freezing of meats and meat 
products might be developed—as has 
been the case in the fish industry—to 
the point where distinct economies can | 





be made in processing and merchan- 
dising,. and where processes can be 
worked out that will get the meat to 
the customer in much better condition 
as regards cleanliness and quality than 
is now the case. 


May Even Package Fresh Meats. 


It is claimed that the cutting, wrap- 
ping and packaging might be done more 
economically in the plant than in the 
retail shop. The retailer would be 
saved shop labor and shop waste to an 
amount that would be worth while. 

But in the meanwhile, more and more 
packers will wrap and package prod- 
ucts not now so handled. In fact, the 
practice is being expanded so rapidly 

(Continued on page 48.) 





MODERN METHODS OF PREPARING AND PACKING FISH UNDER NEW QUICK-FREEZING PROCESS. 
Left.—Moving monel metal belts deliver fish fillets, after cleaning and preparation, to the pean department. (Scene 
in the plant of General Seafoods Corporation, Gloucester, Mass., 


Right.—Fillets are packed in one-pound cartons and pass on moving table to packaging machine, which covers them with 
transparent wrapper, after which they pass to the quick-freezing tunnels (described in the Sept. 
after package is completely ready for sale. 


er method of merchandising whole fillets in cello-wrapped one-lb. units assembled in 10-lb. packages is described and 


described in THE NATIONAL PR 


VISIONER of Sept. 8, 1928) 


8 article). Freezing is 
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Marking Healthy Hogs Saves Packer Losses 


Tattooing Method Proves Practical 


for Producer in Tracing Disease 
Packer also Gets What He Pays for 


Should farmers be encouraged 
to tattoo their hogs as a means 
of tracing their source? 

What advantage to the packer 
is there in buying tattooed hogs? 

Tattooing has been applied to 
hogs coming from areas having 
been accredited by the govern- 
ment as free from tuberculosis. 
These are areas in which tuber- 
culosis in cattle has been cleared 
up. 

In the past hogs coming from 
certain dairy sections have given 
packers considerable losses be- 
cause of the large percentage of 
condemnations among such ani- 
mals. 

A few years ago some of the 
packers agreed to pay a premium 
of 10c a hundred pounds live 
weight for hogs coming from 
these accredited areas. After 
this plan was put into practice it 
was found there were still consid- 
erable condemnations, and that in 
many cases packers were only 
adding to their losses through 
the payment of the premium. 


Premium on Disease-Free Hogs 


The plan was then devised of 
tattooing the hogs from “free” 
areas, this tattoo mark showing 
clearly on the hog carcass, and 
each producer having a_ tattoo 
at that could easily be identi- 

ed. 

Instead of paying the premium on all 
tattooed hogs, packers now pay it only 
on such hogs as are free of tuber- 
culosis. This has afforded the packer 
some protection and has enabled the 
sanitary authorities to locate farms on 
which tuberculosis still exists, even 
though the cattle are free of it, and to 
clean up those farms. 

With this system of tattooing made 
general throughout accredited areas, 
the most accurate records that have 
ever been kept are those available for 
the months of December, 1928, to 
March, 1929, inclusive. 

These records compared with those 
over a period of years show an en- 
couarging decrease in tuberculosis in- 
fection of livestock, due to the testing 
of cattle and better farm sanitation. 


The following review shows results of 
compulsory tattooing of hogs. 


Tracing Healthy Hogs 


By Wallace F. McKee, Livestock Com- 
missioner, Chicago Livestock Exchange. 

‘We have just passed through the 
first winter season after the compul- 
sory tattooing regulation was applied 
to hogs from accredited counties. 

The first tattooing regulations were 
made effective on July 1, 1928, but not 
until November 15 did the regulation 
become effective which made the pay- 
ment of the 10-cent premium on ac- 
credited-county hogs dependent on such 
hogs bearing tattoo marks which could 
be read on the killing floor. 

Hogs are tattooed for identification 
after slaughter and dehairing so that, 
if tuberculosis is found, the owner may 
be notified and the remaining sources 
of infection cleaned up. 

Through the medium of tattooing the 
records of the past winter are the best 
and the most accurate comparisons that 
have ever been made between hogs 
from accredited counties and other 
hogs. 

What the Figures Show. 

The following table is a monthly com- 
parison and refers to the Chicago mar- 
ket. The first column shows the num- 





HOG TATTOOED TO SHOW POINT OF 
ORIGIN. 


Hogs are tattooed thus to show they 
are from producing areas free of hog 
tuberculosis. Each producer has a dif- 
ferent distinguishing mark, which not 
only protects the packer buyer, but also 
helps sanitary authorities to locate farms 
where the disease still exists. 


ber of tattooed hogs on which complete 
and detailed records are available, al- 
though the premium was actually paid 
on a far larger number. 


TABLE NO. 1. 


Per cent 
retained. 


Condemned 
& sterilized. 
Acc, Acc. All 
Number. hogs. hogs. hogs. hogs. 


Month. 
WR Se cvevees 5,751 8.25 10.9 0 -28 
ees 5,767 9.47 11.5 -017 -26 
Pay. -wcusines 4,01 7.25 12.5 = e 
eee 3,677 10.17 13.1 -027 30 
Total ......19,205 8.78 12.0 01 28 


In this table the condemned and 
sterilized carcasses are thrown to- 
gether, the hogs from accredited coun- 
ties showing only one twenty-eighth as 
much loss as the other hogs, as an av- 
erage over the four-month period. In 
the columns classified as “retained” are 
those hogs retained by the government 
inspectors because of slight lesions of 
tuberculosis, the tattoed hogs showing 
only about two-thirds as many reten- 
tions as “all hogs.” 

It should be remembered that the 
columns pertaining to “all hogs” killed 
include not only the hogs from non- 
accredited territory, but also the tat- 
tooed hogs themselves and thousands of 
other hogs from accredited counties 
whose owners have not tattooed them. 
If there were any way of accurately 
subtracting the accredited-county hogs 
from the total number killed, the differ-' 
ence in favor of the accredited hogs 
evidently would be still more marked. 


Disease is Decreasing. 

Lest someone glancing at table No. 
1 conclude that the tuberculosis per- 
centage is on the increase, let us refer 
quickly to table No. 2, which compares 
various months of March during re- 


cent years. 
TABLE NO. 2. 


Per cent 
Per cent condemned & 
retained. sterilized. 
Maroh, 1906. wc ccccscces 21.4 .78 
March, 1925 ...s2ccvwsce. 19.5 -73 
March, 1026. cciccncces 14.0 35 
March, 1920 ........5... 13.1 30 


In referring to table No. 2 it is well 
to keep in mind that the highest infec- 
tion usually develops during the months 
of March and April and that the lowest 
infection may normally be expected in 
November and December. 

Dr. H. Busman, inspector in charge 
of United States meat inspection at 
Chicago, recently submitted the infor- 
mation in table No. 3 and commented 
that from these figures “it will be seen 
that there has been a gradual reduction 
in the number retained, and a reduc- 
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tion of 50 per cent in 
sterilized and condemned.” 

Dr. Busman’s statement is typically 
conservative, for if he had gone back 
two or three years farther he could 
have shown that tuberculosis retentions 
in swine have decreased from more 
than 20 per cent to the present low 
point. 


carcasses 


More Encouraging Figures. 

The figures in table No. 3 cover all 
cattle and hogs killed at Chicago under 
federal inspection. It is indeed en- 
couraging that every single item 
proves the assertion that tuberculosis 
is rapidly being brought under control. 

TABLE NO. 3. 


Per 
Per cent Per cent cent con- 
Year retained. sterilized. demned. 

Cattle: 

MD ‘wkcnpoeserd 2.86 -13 4 

EE chavesotens 2.33 07 55 

Src 1.67 -06 42 
Swine: 

DD s6ssssseone 17.07 -32 26 

nn asessenses 14.77 -25 .22 

Mh sdeiseus ses 12.86 -18 -18 

1929 (3 mos.).. 12.26 15 13 


What Has Caused the Change? 

Summing up the discussion, the rec- 
ords show that 

First, in cattle slaughtered, tuber- 
culosis has steadily decreased during 
recent years. 

Second, the percentage of hogs re- 
tained for tuberculosis has been ma- 
terially reduced during recent years. 

Third, tattooed hogs from accredited 
counties show a still smaller tuber- 
culosis loss than other hogs. Sales- 
men report that at least some buyers 
are beginning to inquire for these tat- 
tooed hogs, which are known in the 
trade as “free area” hogs. 

What has brought about this marked 
and continued decrease in tuberculosis ? 

To ask the question brings us back to 
the old answer: The farmer has tested 
his cattle for tuberculosis and disposed 
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A Worthy Cause 


Should packers pay a premium 
on hogs coming from areas free | 
of tuberculosis ? 

This has been done by a num- 
ber of packers in the past as an 
incentive to hog producers to 
clean up their farms. 

Where large numbers of hogs 
are bought, many of which come 
from these areas, this premium 
| of 10c per hundred pounds of live 
| weight puts a considerable burden 





on the packer, especially at a | 
time when hog prices are high | 
compared with the price of the 
product. 

Packers who continue to pay a | 
premium of this size undoubtedly 
do so as a contribution to the 
cause of tuberculosis eradication 
rather than in return for an 


| economic advantage. 
| 














of the reactors; he is raising his hogs 
under improved sanitation conditions; 
hs is applying the same principles of 
sanitation to the raising of chickens. 
oe > 
CLASSES IN MEAT PACKING. 


Two evening classes in packinghouse 
subjects were held in Kansas City, Mo., 
during the past winter under the di- 
rection of a committee made up of su- 
perintendents of the local packing 
plants, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Industrial Education of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, of which E. T. Filbey is director. 

A report of the work covered by 
these classes has been received from 
William Miller, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., who acted as leader and general 
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instructor. According to this report, 
packinghouse employees showed un- 
usual interest and enthusiasm in the 
courses, the first of which covered beef, 
veal and sheep operations. The see- 
ond, which was completed within the 
last month, dealt with economics of the 
packing industry. 

Enrollments in both classes averaged 
around fifty men, most of whom at- 
tended regularly and passed the final 
examinations with satisfactory grades, 
The courses were each of ten weeks’ 
duration, classes meeting every Thurs- 
day evening from six to eight. 

Besides Mr. Miller who acted as 
leader, W. M. McElroy of Armour and 
Company, C. A. Dunseth of Wilson and 
Co. and H. C. Massey of The Cudahy 
Packing Co. assisted in choosing topics 
and conducting discussions. Textual 
material used in the courses was sge- 
cured from the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing. 

Of especial interest are the questions 
asked on the final examination in eeo- 
nomics. Several representative ques- 
tions, showing the comprehensive man- 
ner in which this field was covered, 
are given below: 

“Outline the general character of the 
packing industry previous to the devel- 
opment of refrigeration.” 

“What effects did the dressed beef 
trade have on Eastern slaughtering?” 

“State in your own words how chem- 
istry applies to the industry today.” 

“What benefit has the use of sodium 
nitrite been to the packer in curing 
sausage from an economic standpoint?” 


“What are the approximate carcass 
yields on shipper cattle? Canner cat- 
tle? Hogs? Calves—skin on? Calves 
—skin off? Lambs? (Explain your 
answer if you think necessary.)” 

Similar class groups have been or- 
ganized in Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
El Paso, and New York. 


PACKERS ENCOURAGE THEIR EMPLOYEES TO STUDY MEAT PACKING IN ALL ITS PHASES. 
The need for giving packinghouse employees a complete and comprehensive knowledge of their industry and its problems 


was one of the subjects stressed at the annual convention of the Institute of American Meat Packers last October. 


The suc- 


cess of the evening classes in meat packing held in Kansas City, Mo., during the past winter shows how the Institute, im 
cooperation with superintendents of local packing plants of that city, is finding a solution for this problem. 


The large number of employees attending these evening classes is shown in the above picture of the studehts’ banquet, held 
in the Hotel Muehlbach, Kansas City, following the adjournment of the course. 


Similar class groups have been organized in other principal cities, such as Chicago, New York, Detroit, Baltimore, Md. and 


El Paso, Tex. 
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Spreading News of Plan to Outlaw 
Bad Packer Practices 


With divisional meetings held during 
the week at Cleveland, New York City 
and Arkansas City, Kan., and addi- 
tional meetings scheduled for Nashville, 
Tenn., and Los Angeles, Calif., great 
interest has been aroused among pack- 
ers over the proposed resolutions to 
outlaw certain unfair and uneconomic 
trade practices which were adopted at 
the recent meeting of the Institute’s 
Commission on Elimination of Waste. 

Meetings scheduled for Nashville and 
Los Angeles both will be held on 
Thursday, June 20. Henry Neuhoff of 
the Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, 
chairman of Division 3 of the Insti- 
tute, will preside at the meeting there, 
and T. P. Breslin, the Standard Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, chairman of Division 
8, will preside at the Pacific Coast 
meeting. 

The meeting at Cleveland was held 
on June 11 with George L. Franklin 
of the Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pitts- 
burgh, divisional chairman, presiding. 
At the meeting at New York on June 
18, B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk Co., 
Philadelphia, chairman of Division 1, 
presided. Richard T. Keefe, chairman 
of Division 6, presided at the meeting 
at Arkansas City, which was held on 
June 14. 

William. Whitfield Woods, president, 
and H. R. Davison, director of the 
Departments of Waste Elimination and 
Livestock of the Institute, attended the 
meetings at Cleveland and New York, 
and outlined to members there the rec- 
ommendations adopted by the Commis- 
sion on Elimination of Waste. 

The meeting at Arkansas City was 
attended by Howard C. Greer, director 
of the Institute’s Department of Or- 
ganization and Accounting. In addition 
to presenting the recommendations of 
the Commission, Mr. Greer discussed 
the semi-monthly report on provision 
stocks which the Institute is now issu- 
Ing 

Next Step to Be Taken. 

After the views of member compa- 
nies have been obtained on the recom- 
mendations presented at the various 
meetings, and after the chairman of 
the Commission on Elimination of 
Waste has obtained action from the 
Executive Committee on the recom- 
mendations, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will be asked to call a 
trade practice conference of the entire 
industry, at which the final resolutions 
will be offered for adoption and for 
approval by the government. 

“The packing industry,” states Pres- 
ident Woods in a bulletin issued re- 
cently to the membership, “has an op- 
Portunity to do something constructive 





and definite for its own benefit,” adding 
that “the possibilities of realizing this 
opportunity rest with the membership.” 
Those present at the meeting in 
Cleveland, which was held at the Hotel 
Statler, included the following: 
Those at the Meeting. 
E. W. Phelps, Swift & Company, 
Cleveland; William F. Fried, Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh; W. 








More Regional Meetings 


Additional divisional meetings to 
consider the proposed resolutions 
po i outlaw certain unfair and un- 


on June 20 in Nashville, Tenn., and 
in Los Angeles, Calif., the same 
date. 
The beng ~* Nashville, “se 
= Ags g By penahors at 12 
at the _ EY... Pa oe 
S for members in Kontn » Worth 


and South Carolina, Ge Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississipp, uisiana 
and Tennessee. He Neuhoff, 
divisional chairman, preside. 


The peg at Los Angeles will 

be held in the Administration Bldg., 
Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, at 
10 a.m., and will be for members 
in California, ——— Utah, Ari- 
zona, Oregon, and 
Idaho. T. P. B who is chair- 
man of the division, will preside. 




















Y. English, J. H. Wall and Edward 
Townsend, North Side Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh; James G. Cownie, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo; Geo. L. 
Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. B. McCrea, Ohio Provision 
Co., Cleveland; Chester G. Newcomb, 
Lake Erie Provision & Packing Co., 
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Cleveland; M. J. Hennessey, Dunlevy- 
Franklin Co., Pittsburgh; J. J. Mc- 
Aleese, Pittsburgh Provision & Packing 
Co.; Walter E. Reineman, Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh; A. 
EK. Nelson, Federal Packing Co., Cleve- 
land; M. C. Teufel and W. B. Smith, 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleve- 
land; B. A. Braun, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo; J. M. Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh Provision & Packing Co.; Nelson 
O. Newcomb, jr., Lake Erie Provision 
Co., Cleveland; A. C. Hofmann, jr., A. 
C. Hofmann & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
H. Oscar Fisher, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh; L. W. Woelfel, Oswald & 
Hess Co., Pittsburgh; H. A. Wilfong, 
Cleveland Provision Co.; W. E. Schenk, 
Columbus Packing Co.; Milton Schaff- 
ner, Schaffner Brothers Co., Erie, Pa.; 
T. A. Moore and C. C. Hall, Armour 
and Company, Cleveland; Leo B. Lavin 
and Arthur Lavin, Sugardale Provision 
Co., Canton, O. 


Representatives of the industry pres- 
ent at the meeting held in Chicago on 
June 7 included the following: 


L. O. Alkire, Swift & Company; E. 
M. Bond, Hetzel & Co.; C. J. Mesinger, 
Guggenheim Brothers; J. F. Donovan, 
J. J. McEncroe, Ralph S. Coughenour 
and Ernest Fred, Armour and Com- 
pany; S. W. Lund, H. R. Gray, W. C. 
Potter and A. A. Millett, Swift & Com- 
pany; Max Guggenheim, Guggenheim 
Brothers; J. A. Revelle, O. E. Jones, 
W. S. Johnston and James Rose, Swift 
& Company; E. P. Linn and W. J. 
Ramey, Libby, McNeill & Libby; F. J. 
King, H. H. Moore and H. J. Bird, 
Swift & Company; H. G. Bartruff, 
Roberts & Oake; Paul W. Trier and 
T. R. Bradley, Arnold Brothers, Inc.; 
W. H. Bonnell, H. O. Wetmore and 
Carl Fowler, Wilson & Company; Ira 
A. Neuman, U. S. Cold Storage & Ice 
Co.; R. B. Simpson, Miller & Hart. 


Fertilizer Industry Adopts Trade 
Practice Code 


Approval by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of a trade practice code for 
the fertilizer industry was announced 
on June 13 at the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation at New London, Conn. 

This code, which will be put in force 
with government approval, was adopted 
by the association and submitted to the 
commission several months ago. The 
trade is now ready for its organized 
and approved effort to eliminate trade 
abuses and wastes. 

In his annual address at the opening 
of the convention E. L. Robins, of 
Meridian, Miss., president of the asso- 
ciation, told how the industry had been 
operating under a voluntary set of 
rules during the past year, awaiting 
final adoption of the code. He called 
it “the constitution of our industry,” 
and said that although it had not been 


fully observed (as was to have been 
expected at first) its points had pretty 
generally been respected. 

A New Idea of Service. 

Mr. Robins asserted that the ex- 
treme individualist in business “de- 
stroys values and creates a chaotic con- 
dition which tends to political or busi- 
ness anarchy.” 

He hailed as a new concept of gov- 
ernmental service to industry the pres- 
ent policy of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which provides for trade-prac- 
tice conferences leading to effective 
self-regulation of industries in cooper- 
ation with the Commission. 

Officers elected by the association for 
the ensuing year were: President, L. 
W. Rowell, Swift & Co., Chicago; vice- 
president, Bayless W. Haynes, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., secretary, Charles J. Brand, 
Washington, D. C. 
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RATH TO INCREASE CAPITAL. 


Stockholders of the Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia., at a recent meeting 
approved a financial expansion pro- 
gram involving the increase of the 
company’s capitalization from $5,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000. 

The purpose of the move, it is stated, 
is to admit the public into common 
stock ownership and to provide addi- 
tional capital to meet expansion needs 
of the growing business. No changes 
have been made in the present control 
and management. 

The common stock will be split so 
that each share of the present stock 
of $100 par value will be replaced by 
new stock with $10 par value, but with 
actual book value far above that 
amount. Application will be made to 
list the new common stock on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange, at a price which 
will give a value of more than $300 
to each $100 par value share of the 
old stock. 

The new authorized capitalization 
will consist of 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock with a par value of $10, 
and 30,000 shares of preferred stock 
with a par value of $100. There soon 
will be outstanding 200,000 shares of 
the new common stock, 150,000 are to 
be given to old stockholders in ex- 
change for their present stock, and 
50,000 are to be sold to the public 
through the banking syndicate. 

There is no change in the amount 

of preferred stock, of which $3,000,000 
is authorized and $2,000,000 outstand- 
ing in $100 par value shares. 
_ The plant of the company is now 
in process of expansion. A beef house 
is under construction, and excavation 
has been made for a six-story manu- 
facturing building. Additional em- 
ployees will be added as the new plant 
units begin operating. The distributing 
‘organization also will be enlarged. 

The company has paid 8 per cent 
on its common stock for the last sev- 
eral years. The stock split-up and the 
listing of the new stock on the ex- 
change at its real value are in effect 
a melon cutting for the old stock- 
holders. 

The Rath Packing Co. had total sales 
of more than $30,000,000 last year. 
One million hogs were killed in the 
company’s plant at Waterloo, Ia., dur- 
ing 1928. The products are marketed 
throughout this country and in 17 for- 
eign countries, 15 per cent of the total 
sales volume being export business. 
Two thousand persons are employed. 

The Rath Packing Co. was organized 
in 1891 with capitalization of $25,000. 
In 1927 the capital was increased from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000. Officers are 
J. W. Rath, president; F. J. Fowler, 
first vice-president; R. A. Rath, second 
vice-president; E. F. Rath, secretary, 
and H. H. Rath, treasurer. These offi- 
cers, with James Graham and Henry 
Grout, constitute the board of directors. 
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ALLIED PACKERS PLANS. 


Following approval given on June 5 
by the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan of the 
reorganization plan for Allied Packers, 
Inc., the committee of which George 
W. Davison is chairman announced to 
holders of undeposited bonds and de- 
bentures an extension until June 29 of 
the time in which deposits may be 
made without penalty. 

The committee reported more than 
80 per cent of the bonds and deben- 
tures affected by the plan already on 
deposit, and more than 80 per cent of 
the prior preference stock and more 
than 60 per cent of the senior preferred 
stock in the hands of the depositors. 
Certificates may be deposited with the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 
with an initial instalment of $2.00 a 
share and interest at the rate of 6 
per cent from December 8, 1928. 


ae 


CHINA TO INSPECT CASINGS. 

Some improvement in the quality of 
Chinese casings may be expected when 
the proposed testing houses and inspec- 
tion bureau begin operating as outlined 
in a radiogram from the commercial 
attache at Peking to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. According to this 
information, plans and regulations for 
the establishment of testing houses and 
a bureau for the inspection of export 
commodities, including animal products, 
have been announced by the Chinese 
government. Under these regulations 
it will be necessary to obtain a certifi- 
cate from the authorities and pay a fee 
before customs clearance will be per- 


mitted. 
—— 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on June 
12, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on June 5, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 
Sales. High. Low. _—Close.— 


Wk. ended June June 
June 12. —June12.— 12. s 


Allied Pack. .. 100 % % % % 
Pfd. ae 


Do Sr. 1,100 2% 2% 2% 
Amal. Leath 700 5% 5% 5% 5% 
De BEG. .cce sec0 asee aegis eens esee 
Am. H. & L. 200 7% 7% 7% 8 
Do Pfd, 1,200 387% 37 37 401% 
Armour A 6,500 11 10% £11 11% 
De B cvccce 7,500 6 5% 5% 6% 
Do Pfd. .... 300 7% 73 73 74 
Do Del. Pfd. 500 86 86 86 8714 
Barnett Mth... . eve see ones sees an 
Beechnut Pack. 2,100 79 79 79 78 
Chick. C. Oil 400 39% 39% 39% 39% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,800 50% 50% 50% 50% 
First N. Strs.. 3,200 65% 64% 65% 66 
bel Co. ..... 800 50% 50 50% «47 
Gt. A. & P. Pfd 20 116 116 116 1155 
—— peweeae . = 4 35% 385 mat 
yerade ...... n 
HrOger ..cccccs 8,100 82% 81% 81% 8% 
Libby McNeill. 6,450 12% 12% 12% 12 
Mayer, Oscar .. 100 14 12 whet abe 
Do ist Pfd.. 50 106 105 one ose 
Do 2d Pfd.. 75 100 107 en aieote 
Miller & H. Pfd. 150 47 47 47 47 
Morrell, John.. 1,150 74 73 74 15% 
Nat. Leath..... 900 3% 8% 3% 3% 
Wat, TOR. nccce 2,700 66% 66% 66% 69 
Safeway Strs... 7,600 161% 161 161 163% 
Do 6% Pfd.. 50 9544 95% 95% 95% 
Do 7% Pfd.. 170 105% 105% 105% 105 
Strauss, Na 200 27% 27% 2% 26% 
Swift & Co.... 1,100 127 126% 126% 128% 
ee ee 1,150 30% 30% 30% 31% 
Trunz Pork - 3,000 48 48 48 4514 
U. S. Leath. .. 3,200 238 23 238% 
EES 3,300 40 40 40 41 
Do 200 92% 92% 92% #«=93 
Wesson Oil 4,900 40% 38% 40% 38% 
Do Pfd. .... 2,00 64 638% 638% CA% 
Wilson. & Co. 700 9% 8% 8% 8 
DD. sites oe . 18% 18 18% 17 
Do Pfd. .... 1,000 65 65 65 62 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 

















Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS PAY, 


In response to the questionnaire sent 
out recently by the Transportation 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of For. 
eign and Domestic Commerce in ¢on. 
nection with its industrial traffic man- 
agement survey, replies received show 
that traffic departments in many cases 
have accomplished considerable say- 
ings. One company, replying to this 
questionnaire, reports its traffic de- 
partment responsible for securing a 
rate adjustment on the through rate 
basis which has kept its rates on a 
parity with those of competitors. 

Another reporting company credits 
its traffic department with a conces- 
sion obtained from the Consolidated 
Classification Committee permitting 
them to continue the use of a certain 
container has proved very satisfactory 
and economical. Without this conces- 
sion the firm would have had to pay a 
higher rate or use another style of 
container, which would have increased 
their packing costs. 

Another saving effected by an indus- 
trial traffic department involves seeing 
that the company’s car movements are 
so routed that empty mileage under 
the different railroads is equalized. 

ee Xe 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK RATES. 

Revised rates on midwest livestock 
shipped by rail, recommended ‘by ex- 
aminers for the interstate commerce 
commission, were termed unfair and a 
departure from past rate making prac- 
tices by rate experts of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, and Nebraska at a meeting 
at Kansas City this week. 

The proposed rates recommend 4 
maximum increase tothe existing 
schedule of 16 per cent. Livestock ship- 
ments to Missouri river markets, chief- 
ly Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and 
Sioux City, would be affected. The 
representatives met to devise plans t 
present a united front in opposing the 
rates. : 

It was contended at the meeting that 
adoption of the higher schedules 
be a departure from the hitherto ac 
cepted “preferential commodity” rate 
for livestock. Further, it was deel 
the increased rates would give Chicago 
buyers an advantage. Included among 
state representatives at the meeting 
were J. H. Henderson, commerce coun- 
sel for Iowa; Walter Condon, assistant 
commerce counsel for Iowa, and U. © 
Powell, representing Nebraska. - 

teens 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
the nine months ended April 30, 192%, 
according to the U. S. Census Bureal, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 











1920. 1% 
Oil crude, Ibs. ........... 18,954,727 16. 
ee ee 6,860,149 8, 304.08 
Cake and meal, tons...... 265,520 
Linters, running bales .... 152,521 156,280 
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What Is a Census For? 


We read a lot in the newspapers 
these days about the census bill which 
is before Congress, and the violent dif- 
ferences of opinion among the states- 
men on Capitol Hill as to what should 
be in the law, and what should not. 

In fact, if the newspapers reflect the 
facts, the main interest of members 
of Congress seems to be in a poll of 
population, taken how and when it will 
best conserve said members’ political 
interests. 

For example, date of taking the 
census, as between this fall and next 
spring, seems to have been a point of 
excited debate, hinging on whether 
more floaters would be hanging around 
to be counted in the fall than in the 
spring. 

If newspaper reports are correct, no 
one seems to have grasped the some- 
what important fact that a census of 
manufactures is included, and that the 
bill also provides for the new and 
vitally important census of distribution. 
Of course the political aspects of a 
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population count are important. So 
is the patronage angle of the employ- 
ment of between 5,000 and 10,000 cen- 
sus enumerators. 

But there are those who believe that 
the economic values to be gained by 
the gathering of accurate and intelli- 
gible industrial and merchandising 
data for the guidance of the country 
in perpetuating the present era of 
prosperity are equally as important. 

It is to be hoped that the value 
of this side of the census will be kept 
in mind by those who have anything 
to do with its authorization or execu- 
tion. It takes organization and train- 
ing to do such a big job on such short 
notice. 


ae 
Cooperating With Retailers 


Between the meat packer and the 
consumer stands the retail meat dealer. 
He is the key figure in meat sales and 
meat consumption. 

Meat packers have not given to the 
retail meat merchant a tenth of the 
consideration that he merits and that 
might be given to him. 

It isn’t enough for the meat packer 
to put his highly perishable products 
in the retail meat shop and then forget 
about them. How meats and meat 
products reach the meat store isn’t 
what counts. 

What does matter, particularly with 
trade-marked, branded, wrapped and 
packaged products, is how they reach 
the consumer. 

Many packers are giving consider- 
able thought and study at the present 
time to better selling and merchandis- 
ing methods. Good merchandising ex- 
tends further than simply disposing of 
products to retailers. 

What retailers think of a packer’s 
products is important of course; but 
what the housewife and her family 
think of them is what really counts. 

One packer at the present time is 
rounding out a plan which, he hopes, 
will be of considerable direct value to 
the retailers to whom he sells and at 
the same time will be of direct benefit 
to the business. He hopes to help him- 
self by aiding his customers to become 
better business men. 

He has in mind the employment of 
retail merchandising experts who will 
be at the disposal of those of his cus- 
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tomers who may feel in need of their 
services on store layout and arrange- 
ment, advertising, good-will, business 
building, and such other merchandising 
problems as they may be in need of 
advice on. On the staff will also be 
men expert in practical retail store 
operation, capable of advising on how 
to buy, price, cut, ete. 

Practical cooperation between packer 
and retailer to increase meat consump- 
tion in general and the packer’s prod- 
ucts in particular has possibilities that 
do not seem to be generally appreciated. 
It is a form of business building and 
promotion used by other food manu- 
facturers with profit. 

It is a factor in any merchandising 
plan that should at least receive the 
consideration of the packer who wants 
to merchandise more efficiently and 
build his business on a better and 
stronger foundation. Especially as he 
is facing the “new competition” in the 
food field. 

fe 


Messages in Packages 
Few packers include with their 
wrapped and packaged products any 
printed matter on how to use the par- 
ticular meats and on advertising other 
products of the company. 

When they fail to do this they over- 
look an effective way to increase turn- 
over and increase prestige for their 
brands. 

When a housewife knows more than 
one way to serve pork sausage, for 
example, she will buy more of it. Why 
not include in the sausage package a 
few out-of-the-ordinary 
serving these meats? 

A quality branded bacon will sell 
other products under the same brand. 

One packer includes in each bacon 
package, in a grease-proof envelope, a 
printed slip which tells the housewife 
that his ham is of the same high 
quality as the bacon she uses and 
likes. He believes these slips are the 
best propaganda for his hams that he 
could use. 

The cost of these messages is small, 
and they get direct to the one who 
spends money for meats—the house- 


recipes for 


wife. The packer who is anxious to 
get close to customers and build good 
will for his products can use them to 


advantage. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Brick Chili Manufacture 


A Middle Western packer wants to 
make brick chili and asks the difference 
between this product and chili con 
carne. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us a good formula for brick chili? 
Is this made the same as chili con carne or just 
what is the difference? We have never made 
chili con carne but would like to make the brick 
chili. 

Chili con carne, meaning chili and 
meat, in loaf or brick form, is a very 
popular Mexican, Spanish and American 
dish used as above or in connection with 
beans, spaghetti, macaroni, etc., with- 
out the addition of other spices except 
salt to taste. 

Brick chili is chili con carne in con- 
densed form, made in small meat loaf 
pans by many sausage makers and sold 
to consumers.by the pound or sliced as 
wanted. 

The meat for brick chili is cut. finer, 
through the %-in. plate of the grinder, 
and the product is more highly spiced 
than chili con carne, as an equal amount 
of water is added and the mixture 
heated before serving, which gives it 
about the consistency of chili con carne. 

The only liquid in brick chili is the 
hot fat and the juice from the meat, 
so that when it is placed in a cooler 
it soon congeals into a solid loaf. 

Like all meat food products, good 
meat should be used and especially a 
good quality of pure chili pepper and 
the other spices that go into this prod- 
uct. They will be found to be far more 
economical and will go further than 
a cheaper grade. The best is always 
the cheapest in the long run, as quality 
goods will bring results and repeat 
business. 

Spices for chili should be purchased 
direct from the manufacturer specializ- 
ing in them. They are all from prod- 
ucts grown and prepared in California 
and Mexico. 

The following is the meat formula 
for this product: 

100 Ibs. beef chucks, cheek meat 
or lean trimmings 

25 Ibs. beef suet (caul, cod and 
kidney suet). 

Both of lean beef and the suet are 
rocked or cut through the %-in. plate 
of the grinder. 

Place the suet in a jacketed kettle or 
preferably a direct-fired kettle and 


render. Then add the meat, separating 
it thoroughly with a wooden ladle and 
cook until the meat is white and well 
separated. Then add one-half the spices 
and cook until the meat is seared. Add 
balance of spice formula; cook 10 min. 





The mass should be stirred continu- 
ously to prevent burning and to mix 
the meat and spices well. It is well 
to make a paste of all the spices with 
broth or water before adding. 

Spices for 125 Ibs. of meat as given 
above: 

6% lbs. chili pepper 

1% lbs. cuminos 

6 oz. oregano 

2 0z. pure powdered garlic (about) 

2 Ibs. salt. 

If this chili, made according to the 
above formula, is added to beans, any 
good red beans may be used—bayos, 
California, pinks, pinto or red kidney 
beans, prepared as follows and added 
to the chili con carne when serving: 

Soak the beans over night. The next 
morning remove the water, add fresh 
water and a small quantity of bacon 
ends cut in small pieces to flavor, and 
cook slowly until done. Add a little 
salt to taste, then add to the chili con 
carne in the proportion of one part chili 
to one part beans and one part broth 
or soup stock. 

A stock or broth made of knuckle 
and marrow bones and added to the 
beans increases the palatability of this 
dish. Cook the stock, beans and chili 
all together for a short time. 

Chili con carne is also added to 
cooked macaroni, or spaghetti with 
Parmesan cheese sprinkled over. 
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Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 


Frankfurt Costs 


Are your frankfurts mak- 
ing money for you? 

The only way to know is to 
make frequent tests. Cost of 
materials is likely to change 
overnight, and will cause a 
lot of trouble if you don’t 
know at all times just what 
it costs you to make them. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S Revised Sausage Test 
Card will help you in your 
figuring. Send for a supply 

‘ on the coupon below: 
The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me.......... Sausage 
Test Cards. I want to keep posted 
on my frankfurt costs. 
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City State 


Single copies, 2c; 26 or more, ic 
each; quantities at cost. 
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Cooked Ham Shrinkage 


Many ham boilers suffer an unusually 
large shrink in cooked hams. A South- 
western packer has been having this 
trouble and writes about it as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

It seems that our shrinkage between an §, Pp, 
ham and the boiled ham is entirely too great, 
What per cent should a sweet pickle ham lose ip 
boning? What per cent for trimming (fat ang 
skin) and what per cent for boiling? 

The following is the result of a test we just 
made: 

209 lbs. S. P. hams— 
Bone, 23 Ibs. 
Fat and skin, 13% Ibs. 
The actual weight of the boiled hams was 122 
Ibs. This, as you see, is a total shrink of 416 
per cent. The hams were boiled six hours at 
temperature of 160 degs. 

This inquirer probably buys sweet 
pickle hams for boiling. If so, it is a 
trade custom to allow a 4 per cent 
drainage shrink. In other words, if he 
buys 1,000 lbs. of S. P. hams, the seller 
will add 40 lbs. or a gross weight of 
1,040 Ibs. This is expected to make a 
net weight of 1,000 Ibs. or over when 
the shipment reaches the buyer. 

All tests for shrink in boning and 
cooking are figured on the net weight 
of 1,000 lbs. paid for. 

The shrinks and yield on the 209 lbs. 
of S. P. hams about which this inquirer 
writes would be as follows, on a per- 
centage basis: 

S. P. hams, 209 lbs. net— 


Lbs. Per cent. 
Bones 23.0 11.05 
Fat and skin 13.5 6.41 
Cooking shrink 50.5 24.17 
Cooked cold weight 122.0 58.37 
209.0 100.00 


The inquirer does not state the av- 
erage weight of these hams before bon- 
ing, consequently it is not possible to 
tell how many minutes to the pound 
they were cooked. The per cent of 
bones is a little high, and the cooking 
shrink is excessive. 

It is suggested that he put his hams 
into the cook box and run the tempera- 
ture of the water up to 200 degs. F. 
Then turn the steam off and allow the 
temperature to reduce to 155 degs. F. 
and cook 35 minutes to the pound of 
ham before boning, starting when the 
temperature reaches 200 degs. F. 

The temperature should be kept as 
near 155 degs. as possible and never 
be allowed to go below 150 degs. 

When the temperature in the center 
of the hams reaches 148 degs. they are 
supposed to be cooked. 

If the hams are cooked as above, the 
shrink in cook should not run over 16 
per cent. 
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Curing Hot Bull Meat 


An Eastern producer asks for in- 
structions for curing hot beef. He 
says: 
gditor The National Provisioner: 

We have just started making frankfurters from 
all warm chopped beef and pork and would like 
to know a good recipe for curing warm chopped 
meat for this purpose. 

It is assumed that the beef this in- 
quirer used for frankfurts is bull meat. 
A good method of handling this is as 
follows: 

Hot bull meat should be cut through 
the %-in. plate of the grinder and then 
into the silent cutter, adding finely 
cracked ice only (no water). Fifty 
pounds of ice may be added to 100 
lbs. of meat and cut very fine. 

Then add 2 lbs. of salt, % lb. of 
sugar and 3 oz. of saltpeter to 100 
Ibs. of meat. 

When chopped, place on shelves in 
the cooler at a temperature of 36 to 
38 degs. F. for two days, or 48 hours, 
to cure. Then it may be used in con- 
nection with pork and other meats for 
sausage purposes. 

The advantage of using warm pork 
is not evident. Pork trimmings for 
smoked and cooked sausage should be 
fully cured except for frankfurters and 
wieners. In these some fresh fat trim- 
mings may be used to advantage after 
the beef has been finely chopped. 

———% ——_ 


Making Lard Oil 


How is lard oil made? A subscriber 
in a foreign country is interested in 
the manufacture of this product and 
says: 

Editor the National Provisioner: 

Can you give us some information on the manu- 
facture of lard oil? How does this differ from the 
manufacture of steam lard? What are crystalliza- 
tion temperatures, etc.? 

Extra winter strained lard oil is 
pressed from choice prime steam lard, 
and is used principally in the manu- 
facture of signal oil. It is also used for 
lubricating very fine machinery and by 
woolen manufacturers. The stearine 
produced by this pressing is used to 
harden lard. 

Any color in the lard remains in the 
oil, the’stearine being white. 

For lard oil press cloths use 200 
yards to 100 lbs. cotton drill, 37 in. 
wide. Press cloths are cut 28x37 in. 
and are not sewed or hemmed. 

It requires 3 to 4 days to press the 
oil out of prime steam lard. Four to five 
days are needed to seed or crystallize 
the lard in a temperature of 48 to 50 
degs. F. Then it may be stored in a 
cooler for a longer period before press- 
ing at a temperature ranging from 42 
to 48 degs. F., depending on how low 
the oil test is to be. 

The temperature of the press room 
should be a little warmer than the 
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stock, as it will facilitate draining of 
the oil from the stearine. This oil will 
have a cold test of 42 degs. F. 

In the pressing of lard the oil yield 
will run from 40 to 50 per cent in 
weight of the lard, the balance being 
stearine. The percentage of the oil 
produced will depend in a measure on 
the temperature at which it is pressed 
and in part on the relative price of 
the oil and stearine at the time it is 
produced. 

There are several types of presses 
used for this work, but the ones gen- 
erally preferred are the lever and 
weight presses, as they are regarded 
as economical to install and operate. 
Another factor in favor of a lever press 
is that a lighter or thinner cloth for 
pressing may be used than for power 
presses. 

The oil which is absorbed by the 
cloths is a large item in the pressing 
of fats. This absorption is greatly re- 
duced by the use of the lighter cloths. 

fe 

What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 
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Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 


Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I ama 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 























In this column from week to week w 
be published trade marks of interest on 


readers of THE N x 
SIONER. ATIONAL PROVI 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

Wilbur Ellis Co. San Francisco, 
Calif. For cottonseed meal, bone meal, 
meat meal and other feeding products. 
Trade mark: LIGHTHOUSE. Claims 
use since Sept. 15, 1928. Application 
serial No. 275,321. 

John Fremont Rose, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. For prepared sugar-cured and 
smoke-cured bacon. Trade mark: 
JUSSO. Claims use since Jan. 10, 1927. 
Application serial No. 243,018. 

The Lyto Corporation, New York, N. 
Y. For vegetable fat in the nature of 
lard substitute. Trade mark: LYTO. 
Claims use since March 28, 1929. Ap- 
plication serial No. 281,915. 

Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia. For bacon, hams and picnics. Trade 
mark: KORN KIST. Claims use since 
March 15, 1929. Application serial No. 
281,992. 


NOLIN 
INUST 


Boston Food Products Co., Brighton, 
Mass. For corned beef, head cheese, 
lunch tongue, minced steak, ox tails, 
ox tongue, sausage meat, sausage, 
sliced dried beef, veal loaf, liver and 
bacon, liver paste and spread, brawn, 
tripe, and other food products. Trade 
mark: Head of Puritan girl. Claims 
use since April 9; 1920. Application 
serial No. 280,822. 

The Capital City Products Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. For oleomargarine. Trade 
mark: TRY-SUM. Claims use since 
March 18, 1928. Application serial No, 
285,520. 

Bay Cities Mercantile Co., doing 
business as Humpty Dumpty Stores 
Co. and as Humpty Dumpty, Los An- 
geles, Calif. For meat extract, lard, 
lard compound, oleomargarine, mince- 
meat, salad and cooking oil, etc. Trade 
mark: HUMPTY DUMPTY. Claims 
use since Oct. 1, 1924. Application 
serial No. 256,807. 


Humpty Dumpty 


Frank C. Weber & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
For salad oil (cottonseed product), etc. 
Trade mark: JEWEL. Claims use since 
about Jan. 1, 1880. Application serial 
No. 218,277. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows the trend of stocks of fresh and cured 
pork and lard on hand in the United States on June 1, 1929, compared with those of the two years previous. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
showed a decline of close to thirty 
million pounds during May, standing on 
June 1 fully 33,000,000 Ibs. below those 
of a year ago, but about 56,000,000 Ibs. 
above the five-year average on June 1. 
Pork sent to the freezer during May 
totaled 49,667,000 Ibs., compared with 
57,583,000 lbs. in May last year. 

Hog runs started six weeks earlier 
this year than last, giving packers an 
opportunity to market earlier and at a 
more opportune time. This prevented 
larger accumulations, which ordinarily 
would go into cold storage. 

S. P. Meats.—Stocks of sweet pickled 
meats fell off about 10,000,000 Ibs. dur- 
ing the past month, and on June 1 stood 
approximately 17,000,000 Ibs. below the 
total of one year ago, but nearly 
18,000,000 lbs. above the five-year aver- 
age on June 1. Pork placed in cure 
during May totaled 185,339,000 Ibs., or 
nearly 11,000,000 Ibs. greater than last 
May. 

During the winter months a broad 
export trade in light S. P. regular hams 
rapidly absorbed our surplus and pre- 
vented back-packing, which ordinarily 
would go into cold storage. 

D. S. Meats.—Stocks of dry salt 
meats declined sharply—by about 
13,000,000 lbs —during May, but showed 
an increase of 3,000,000 Ibs. over June 
1, 1928, and an increase of 13,000,000 
lbs. over the five-year average on June 
1, 1929. The amount of product placed 
in cure last month totaled 63,507,000 
Ibs., a decrease of 17,000,000 from the 
same month a year ago. 

Southern trade in D. S. product has 
been rather late this year, due to flood 
conditions, while producers have shown 
a holding tendency on account of the 
relative low prices of all products as 
compared with the cost of live hogs. 


Lard.—Lard stocks still are un- 
usually heavy, declining only slightly 
during the month, standing on June 1 


less than 3,000,000 Ibs. below stocks of 
a year ago, but 49,000,000 lbs. above 
the five-year average on June 1, 1929. 

Marketing of lard at Continental 
ports started much earlier this year 
than formerly, with a very broad sale, 
rapidly reducing stocks which might 
otherwise have become more burden- 
some. 

——e—— 
PORK AND LARD PRICES. 

Average wholesale prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
May, 1929, with comparisons, are fig- 
ured by the Chicago office of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 


follows: 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Chicago. New York. 


May, 
1929. 


23.1 24.93 
22. 3 23.68 
20.19 22.18 
17.24 19.33 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No. 1. 
8-12 lb. av 16.37 13.98 17.84 14.75 
CURED PORK OUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Hams, Smoked, 


May, 
Loins rea 


8-10 Ib. av 


12-15 lb. a 
16-22 lb. av 


Sos SERS 


Zuko Bhs 


Foscece 124.16 
Hams, Smoked, 


Ib. BV.ccoe - 27.16 
Ib. av 27.06 


lb. 


3s 88 


SS Be 


16.60 17.00 
. Cured, No. 1. 


12.60 13.60 
13.10 


hardwood tubs. .12.05 12.80 
a 
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STOCKS IN ‘COLD STORAGE, 
The figures on which the chart of 
storage stocks on the opposite page is 
based are as follows: 
1925. 


Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 


54,455 
30,174 255,584 
26,995 


Frozen 8S. P. 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 on 
oe ecccccece ° ot 960 
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Prices Firm— Demand Better — Hog 
Movement Moderate— Hog Prices 
Firm—Exports Fair. 

There has been a fairly steady im- 
provement in the lard market from the 
recent low point, although the actual 
gain has not been very pronounced. 
There is, however, evidence of confi- 
dence in the situation and some evi- 
dence of belief that a period of re- 
adjustment upward may be seen. 

The influence of the Washington de- 
velopments in connection with the farm 
relief has been a factor to some extent. 
It is apparently conceded that a farm 
relief plan, if adopted, would have a 
stabilizing influence on livestock and 
consequently on products of all kinds. 

The question of exactly how a sta- 
bilizing committee would operate is not 
at all clear, but there is evidence of a 
belief that the operation of a well- 
balanced committee would have the ef- 
fect of bringing confidence into the 
trade and creating a feeling that the 
Government was back of the producer 
to the extent of at least preventing 
periods of demoralization in the live- 
stock and commodity market. 

Exactly how it will be worked out 
can only be guessed in the absence 
of the actual passage of the law and a 
knowledge of the personnel of the com- 
mittee. 

Hog Movement Is Moderate. 

The movement of hogs is not bur- 
densome. The receipts last week at the 
seven principal markets were 494,000 
against 576,000 last year. The total 
movement of hogs this season since 
March 1 shows a decrease of nearly 
900,000 compared with a year ago, 
which decrease had been reflected in 
the packing and in the production of 
product. 

As a result of the more moderate 
movement of hogs, there is a very firm 
tone to the hog market and prices as 
a whole are about $1.00 a hundred over 
last year and $2.00 a hundred over two 
years ago. 

The question of the summer move- 
ment of hogs is being carefully con- 
sidered and there seems to be evidence 
of confidence that the movement will 
continue lighter than last year, which 
should be a factor of considerable im- 
portance in view of the stocks of prod- 
ucts now on hand. 

Also, there is the fact that the export 
movement of products is keeping up 
fairly well compared with a year ago. 
The export of hams so far this calen- 
dar year is 4,000,000 Ibs. under last 
year. Exports of bacon, 2,000,000 Ibs. 
more; lard, 2,000,000 Ibs. more, and 
pork, 3,000,000 Ibs. more. 

Expect Smaller Stocks This Year. 


__ These figures show that the situation 
1s practically a domestic one. With the 
export movement the same as a year 
ago and the hog movement less than a 
year ago, the question of the domestic 
distribution is a dominant one. There 
would appear to be reason for anticipat- 
ne & more rapid reduction in stocks 
than last year unless the domestic con- 
Sumption is liable to decrease. Of that 
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there appears to be no evidence of any 
distinct value. 

The total production of animal prod- 
ucts as reflected in the report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
shows a smaller total, particularly of 
hog products, while there is a steady 
growth of the population and the main- 
tenance of business conditions. In 
most sections of the country there is 
no basis for expecting a loss in the 
domestic use. 

The figures of the stocks of products 
at the leading points on June 1 showed 
a total of all lard of practically 17,000,- 
000 Ibs. less than last year, the de- 
crease being almost entirely in prime 
steam lard. The total stock of meats 
showed a reduction for the month of 
16.000,000 Ibs. and a reduction com- 
pared with last year of 13,000,000 Ibs. 

Distributing Trade Holds Off. 

These figures, on the face of them, 
would seem to indicate that the domes- 
tic distribution was not keeping up in 
the way that it should. But, going back 
to the stocks of March 1, the stocks of 
lard in the country are practically 
identical with March 1, while a year 
ago the stocks of lard increased 62,000,- 
000 Ibs. in that period. The stocks of 
meats have decreased 13,000,000 Ibs. 
this year, against an increase last year 
of 28,000,000 Ibs. 

These changes are not important in 
view of the difference in production 
and may mean that, owing to the action 
of the commodity markets there has 
been a general disposition to hold off 
on the part of the distributors and to 
buy as sparingly as possible. 

Until it is distinctly known what 
will be the final results at Washington 
and how a farm relief bill will be put 
into effect, the market is apparently 
likely to be in a position of a great 
deal of uncertainty, which may tend to 
restrict the movement into distribution. 

PORK—The market was quiet and 
steady in the East, with demand fair. 
At New York, mess was quoted at 
$30.50; family, $35.00; fat backs, $27.00 
to $30.00. 


LARD—Domestic trade was fair in 
the East but export demand moderate, 
while in the West, shipping demand was 
fair and offerings moderate. Prices 
moved irregularly with the futures. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 12.85@12.45c; Middle Western, 12.25 
@12.35c; city, 11%@12c; refined Con- 
tinent, 125c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, carlots, 
11%4c; smaller lots, 11%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 12%c under July, loose 
lard quoted at 90c under July, and leaf 
lard at 120c under July. 

BEEF—The market in the East was 
dull but firm, with mess, at New York, 
quoted at $26.00; packet, $25.00@27.00; 
family, $28.00@29.50; extra India mess. 
$42.00@45.00; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 Ibs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@ 
80.00 per bbl. 








See page 41 for later markets. 
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BRITISH PROVISION CABLES. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, June 13, 1929.—General 

provision market dull, with trading ex- 
tremely quiet. Demand for hams, pic- 
nics, square shoulders and pure lard 
very poor. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 107s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 85s; hams, long cut, 
110s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 89s; 


bellies, clear, 87s; Canadian, 102s; 
Cumberland, 87s; spot lard, 61s 6d. 
~—-—Je—_ 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was steady 
with higher prices, according to cable 
advices to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Receipts of lard for the 
week were 1,490 metric tons. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
portant markets were 85,000 at a top 
Berlin price of 16.44c a pound, com- 
pared with 103,000 at 15.79c a pound 
the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet. Extra neutral lard was in good 
demand. Oleo products remain dull, 
the same as last week. - 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet and prices were slightly lower. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 20,000 for the 
week, compared with 20,000 for the 
same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended June 7, 1929, 
was 75,000 compared with 93,000 last 


year. 
ae 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
for May, 1929, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 


May, 1929. 
Lbs. 
Bacon, including shoulders.............. 7,084,560 
THORS ccccccccccccccesccccccccececccesss 5,920,432 
TAPE, VOM cecccccccccccscoccceccocccecs 3, 


The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard 


Ibs. Ibs. tons. 

Miles) IMO. sc cees 1,046,640 1,086,624 399 

Ap, AUUD cc cccccct<s 1,316,672 1,413,664 448 

Maay 1008 osecs<0es 1,257,648 1,264,704 716 
Site PENS 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 


received at the port of New York for 
the week ended June 8, 1929: 











Point of 
origin, Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—Beef cuts ........eseeeeeees 22,794 lbs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef............-- 564 
Canada—Meat products .......-..e+e6- 27,768 lbs. 
Canada—Vealers ........sseeeeeceeeees 1,879 
Canada—Bacon .......seeeeeeeececence 11,680 Ibs. 
Canada—Canned meats ...........0++. 2,000 Ibs. 
Czecho-Slovakia—Canned meats ...... 3,835 Ibs. 
Germany—Ham  .....ceeeeecceeeeereee 3,538 Ibs. 
Germany—Bacon ........-ceceeeeeeeee 165 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage ........eeeeeeceees 228 1 
Tealy— Sausage sige <sSsbucansbecasten — me 
y—Mea RP Or Peres 
Kaioueevademedeclguseene 3,082 Ibs. 
Ki PGnedh hes Wehehin ton 916 Ibs. 
New of beef....... 6,216 
New carcasses........ 34,482 
CEG d bcchhwnsegh 256,821 Ibs. 
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NEW SAUSAGE CONTAINER. 


Changing trends in consumer demand 
and preferences are causing radical 
changes in meat processing and mer- 
chandising methods. 

Quality meats and meat products are 
coming to be increasingly important. 
Not only is the public becoming more 
meat conscious, but consumers are giv- 
ing preference to those products which 
are tastefully prepared and attractively 
displayed. 

Many packers have taken old prod- 
ucts, put them up in a new dress, given 
them a “catchy” name, packaged them 
attractively and have seen their sales 
increase enormously under modern 
methods of merchandising. 

And, in the matter of preparing and 
offering to consumers the products of 
his plant, the packer is limited only 
by his ingenuity. 

Not only have attractive wrappings, 
packages, counter display cartons, etc., 
come into extensive use in the meat 
industry, but thought has also been 
given to make it more convenient for 
the housewife to handle and prepare 
the meat after it reaches her kitchen. 

Sausage—some kinds in particular— 
have come in for attention in this 
respect. Originally, many of these 
products were put up in casings of 
animal origin. Later, cloth containers 
were used for some products, and not 
so long ago casings of vegetable origin 
were developed. A process has even 
been worked out to manufacture frank- 
furts without casings. 

All of these containers are in use 
and each finds a particular field of 
service. Lately another artificial casing 
designed to simplify the merchandising 
of certain kinds of sausage has been 
developed. 

This is a textile product and is de- 
signed as a substitute for the larger 
sizes of sausage containers. It is man- 
ufactured straight, not curved, thus 
making it possible to produce sausages 
of uniform diameter. 

Uniformity of cooking and smoking 
is more readily obtainable when sau- 
sages are of the same size. The 
sausage maker is able to gauge accu- 
rately both his cooking and his smoking 
and need not strike an average proc- 
essing time because of variations in 
the size of the pieces. 

Uniformity of size also prevents 
over- or under-cooking, or over- or 
under-smoking, all pieces being proc- 
essed to the same degree. 

It is claimed for the casings that 
they enable the sausage maker to re- 
duce costs and standardize his product. 
They are intended to be ready for use 
when received, without cleaning, after 
soaking in warm water a few minutes. 

The makers state that the casings 
assist in obtaining a finished product 
of uniform size, thus simplifying han- 
dling. This would make possible the 
standardization of shipping containers 
and permit retailers to market slices 
of uniform size. 

Claim also is made that there is no 
waste from breakage in stuffing and 
cooking, and that the casings can be 
stored without deterioration at natural 
temperatures. The product is made so 
as to require tying of the open end 
only, instead of the entire length. 

The new casings, appropriately 
known as “Casaks” because of their 
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character and purpose, take a natural 

smoke color and are said not to slime 

when the sausage is slightly aged. The 

Ralph Ettlinger Casing Co., Kansas 

City, Mo., is the manufacturer. 
~~ 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on June 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics as fol- 
lows: 
5-yr. av., 
June 1, 
. ay 
M Ibs. M lbs. 
32,939 
13,067 


Pork, frozen 
D. 


S} 
. 8 
. ee 

P 





‘ 2. . 
Lamb and mutton, frozen 2,458 
Miscl. meats 82,099 64, 64,553 
rd 186,073 134,223 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on June 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

5-yr. av., 
Junel, Junel, yang 


1929. 1928. 1929. 
Mibs. MIbs. M lbs. 


Butter, creamery ....... 4 15,952 21,460 
Cheese, American 36,716 33,722 
Cheese, Swiss 3,559 5,258 
Cheese, brick and 

1,390 


Munster 
Cheese, Limburger 904 

6,421 
8,168 


Cheese, all other 
Eggs, frozen 
Eggs, cases 67,941 


a’ 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on June 1, 1929, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
5-yr. av., 

June 1, 


929. 
M Ibs. 


June 1, 
1928. 
M Ibs. 
4,559 
2,737 
11,205 
7,248 
8,371 
9,752 


43,872 


June 1, 


Broilers 
Fryers 
Roasters 
Fowls 
Turkeys 
Miscellaneous 





KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 
Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in March, 1929, based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers rep- 
resenting nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, is reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons, 

as follows: 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States durj 
the week ended June 8, 1929, are re. 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


United Kingdom ... 
Other Europe 


Other countries .... 150 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND, 
Total 2,136 
310 


To Germany 
Netherlands ........ 
United Kingdom ... 2, 
Other Europe 

Cuba 


Total 
To United 
Other Europe 
Canada 
Other countries .... 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
‘ Week ended June 8, 1929. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, 
. Mibs.” M lbs. 


M lbs. 
3,019 10,905 
499 
526 
New Orleans .... “19 


New York 


1 928 

92 

Philadelphia .... .... _ 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hi 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom 
Liv 1 





Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
See rr eties 3,18 
Other Germany oo... ce. ccc ccs ccosccs lt 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 13, 1929.—Extra 

tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 7%c lb; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 

6%c Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 

coast, 6%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 

barrels, New York, 8% @9c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 104%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 10%@10%c hh; 
olive oil foots, barrels, New York, 
9%@10c lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive 
oil, barrels, New York, $1.18@1.20 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 1144@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 844@9c Ib.; red 
oil, barrels, New York, 11@11%e hb; 
Nigre palm oil, casks, New York, Th 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New ¥ 
8%@8%e I|b.; glycerine, soap 
7@7'4c lb.; glycerine, C. P., 144@1e 
lb.; glycerine, dynamite, 11@11%e 

oleae ee ct 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New Yoth 
June 1 to June 15, 1929, totaled 


021 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,442,400 


Ibs.; stearine, 82,600 Ibs. 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—A rather heavy under- 
tone teatured: tallow the greater part 
of the past week in the East, extra 
New York again selling off to 7c, 
fob. A fair volume of trade passed 
for a time, put when offerings dried up 
a more mixed: sentiment was disclosed, 
the selling apparently placing produc- 
ers in a better position. ‘Consumers 
continue to display an awaiting attitude 
and showed a tendency to take hold 
only at the previous selling price or at 
concessions. 

There was little or no strength in 
evidence throughout the soapers’ ma- 
terials lists and this continued a factor. 
There was quite a little talk for a time 
of possibilities of extra reaching 7c, 
New York, although some in the trade 
stated that it was simply a question 
of efforts to talk the market down. 
Consumers being in a well bought up 
position, however, appeared to still have 
the situation in control. 

About the middle of the week, re- 
ports were current of tallow better than 
extra having sold on a firmer basis, 
which led some to look- upon the tone 
as a little stronger although some of 
the leading trade factors here were still 
strongly intimating possibilities of 
lower prices being established. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
Tc; extra, 7%4c, and edible 83. @8 4c. 

At Chicago, the market for tallow 
was reported quiet but firm, with large 
producers sold up, demand fair and a 
better feeling prevailing. Prime pack- 
er was in fair demand at 8c, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, with holders asking higher prices. 
At Chicago, edible was quoted at 8%c; 
fancy, 8%c; prime packer, 8c; No. 1, 
Toe; No. 2, 6%c. 

At the London auction, 1,410 casks 
were offered and 292 casks sold at 
prices unchanged to 6d lower than two 
weeks ago, with mutton quoted at 40s 
to 41s 6d; beef, 39s to 43s, and good 
mixed at 36s 6d to 38s 6d. At Liver- 
pool, Australian tallow was unchanged, 
— quoted at 41s and good mixed 
at 39s. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and barely steady, with reports of some 
business at 954c for oleo, New York, 
and market quoted at 95%@9%c, nom- 
inal. At Chicago, the market was quiet 
and barely steady, oleo quoted at 944c. 

OLEO OIL—Offerings were a little 
freer at New York, with demand quiet 
and the tone easy. Extra quoted at 
10%@10%c; medium, 9%@10c; lower 
grades, 9%c. At Chicago, extra was 
quiet at 10%c, 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—An easier tone featured 
the market owing to quietness in trade 
and easiness in raw materials. At New 
York, edible was quoted at 15c; extra 
winter, 13c; extra, 125c; extra No. 1, 
12c; No. 1, 11%e; No. 2 11%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL— With demand 
rather small and the market quiet, the 
tone was easier with raw materials. 
At New York, pure was quoted at 


13%c; extra, 12%c- ba 
test, 18%c. ce; No. 1, 12c; cold 


GREASES — The 


position of the 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


grease market at New York was one 
of quietness again and a barely steady 
tone the past week, with demand mod- 
erate and buyers and sellers apart most 
of the time. A fair business passed in 
superior house grease at New York, at 
7%4c delivered, but interest in the other 
grades appeared slow. 

In some quarters a routine trade was 
in evidence and the market reported 
awaiting developments in tallow and 
other competing quarters. Pressure of 
offerings did not appear very great and 
sentiment around these levels was 
mixed. 

At New York, yellow and house was 
quoted at 6%@7c; superior house, 
7%c, delivered; A white, 74@7%c; B 
white, 74% @7%c; choice white, 8%@ 
85Ke. 

At Chicago, the grease market was 
rather quiet but the tone appeared a 
little firmer, with the larger producers 
said to be fairly well sold up. Choice 
white grease was quiet but firm while 
a fair movement on medium and low 
gerade stuff was noted. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 6%c; yellow. 7@ 
7%c; A white, 7%c; B white, 7%c; 
choice white, all hog, 7%c. 

——-fe—_— 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, June 18, 1929. 


Blood. 
Market for blood continues sluggish, 


with trading slack and interest light. 
pa..AG 
Ground and unground...........seeeees $4.40@4.50 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
No trading reported in feeding tank- 
age materials, although finished prod- 
uct and meat scraps show good demand. 
Offerings of materials are light, prices 
steady on basis $4.50 to $4.60 and 10c, 
Chicago. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11%@12% ammonia..... $4.50@4.60 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. = 4.60 & 10 


Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia........ 35@4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 4.15@4.40 & 10 
Liquid stick .......... ah ekeen ces 3.75@4.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Continued inactivity marks the sit- 
uation in fertilizer materials. Inquiry 
still is slight, prices unchanged and 


more or less nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High 5 und, 10@11% am.. 3.75 & 10 
fo oe e ’ Bie 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24. 25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Interest in bone meals still is miss- 
ing. Prices nominal and unchanged. 
Raw bone meal quoted around $50.00 
per ton. 


Raw bone meal.............csesee0s $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground. 3 & 50.............. 82.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 





Cracklings. 

Cracklings reported sold recently at 
$1.00 to $1.05 per unit protein content, 
Chicago. No great amount of activity 
reported. Soft pressed pork, nominal 
at about $70.00 per ton. 


Per Ton. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
WES UNE Ss ccerdecdeséceseceven $ . 1.05 ° 
Soft prsd. perk, ac. grease & quality 70. 80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50. 55.00 


Gelatine_ and Glue Stocks. 
Offerings of gelatine and glue stocks 
none too heavy. Demand fair, both 


on new business and for contract de- 
liveries. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock.........ccceseees $38. 42.00 
ERR CHENG ind dscccicwinaecense 30.00@33.00 
WE I Sncea's Cav dha inet tohaobcinn s 43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 42. 42.50 
SUOWE:: WAMTOG. 600). viawicis vccesddcdves 81, 35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 5e 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 


Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@ 150. 

EUR. GAD, DONNER: . Ser iccscccdeccaves vi B50.00 
CRM NR Noo har Gece cn bec psccee t 45. 47.00 
SUR BOMB os 3s be'wdnecteecscetbcks 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
_ In general, inquiry for animal hair 
is fair; normal amount of product 
moving. Last sales summer coil dried 
reported basis 2%c lb.; grey winter, 
6%c; grey summer, 5c. 
Coil and field dried 


Seteeseedenaeteeuda 3c 
grey, summer, per Ib....... 44@ 54%e 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ sug Site 

Cattle switches, each*................ 4%4@ 5kee 


*According to count, 


———___ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 
New York, June 12, 1929—wWith a 

large number of fertilizer manufactur- 
ers attending the convention of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association which is 
being held this week at the Hotel Gris- 
wold, New London, Conn., trading in 
raw materials is very light. 

Unground fertilizer tankage sold for 
June, July and August shipment at 
$3.75 and 10c, f.o.b. local points, with 
no sales of ground tankage being re- 
ported. 

Ground dried blood is being offered 
at $3.90 per unit, f.o.b. New York, but 
a couple of lots that had to be moved 
were sold a little under this figure. 

The buyers of fertilizer materials in 
general are holding back in their pur- 
chases until the new prices are an- 
nounced on both sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda. No doubt these 
prices will come out now within the 
next week or two. 

ey PES 


How is cottonseed oil bleached? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the industry. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. 


Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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TENTATIVE COTTON OIL PLAN. 


Latest Suggestions for New Orleans 
Trading Differentials. 

In connection with the efforts being 
made by the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change to change the New Orleans cot- 
tonseed oil contract so as to permit de- 
livery at seller’s option, all members of 
the trade have been invited to discuss 
the proposed changes. This request for 
suggestions is made by Henry J. Stouse, 
chairman of the cottonseed oil com- 
mittee of the Exchange, in two open 
letters. The first of these was pub- 
lished in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
for May 25. The second is as follows: 
To Cotton Oil Traders: 

Please circulate and compare the fol- 
lowing differentials—and study them. 
Then advise us if you believe you can 
constructively criticize them. 

We want to please all cotton oil trad- 
ers, the speculators, the merchants, the 
refiners, the crushers and the consum- 
ers, and we want each person who may 
be interested to write us his thoughts 
frankly. 

Tenders may be made on New Or- 
leans cottonseed oil future contracts at 
the following points, at the differentials 
named (subject to conditions mentioned 
hereinafter) : 

New Orleans, basis price; Dallas, 35 
points off basis; Houston, 35 points off 
basis; Memphis, Tenn., 5 points off 
basis. 

Within 24 hours (or included in notice 
of delivery) the seller, deliverer or 
warehouseman shall declare whether oil 
tendered is “free” oil or transit oil. Any 
transit oil tendered must carry a de- 
livered price to the following named 
differentials over the New Orleans 


price: 

Per 100 lbs. 
See 2842¢ 
CN ore lense ghee eonaee 2642c 
Ne ca asec webb eaeasae 36c 
(Sita eS a RS RSS 87%e 
aad in oun oss inn ee 3644c 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ............. 32%c 
RN is 5 35 eon sw 32%c 
on hots Seahwtenaee 82%ee 
RC SG, 2.542644 20608 43%ec 
OME MEE Is Dinos o00s04.05 50> 59%e 
EE os 6 ccm ase ann 87¥ec 
a nes sins tinea ee 37%e 


Where transit oil is stored, the ware- 
houseman shall guarantee to ship the 
oil at quoted differentials for 90 days. 

It is impossible to place each point 
on an equally competitive basis with 
the others, and it is my belief that a 
very fair average has been reached 
which is not uneconomical or unrea- 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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sonable to either buyer or seller. Each 
trader must consider his position as 
either buyer or seller or both. 

However, all of the above is subject 
to criticism of the trade. We want your 
trade and the contract must be satis- 
factory to you. Unless it is, we would 
lose your patronage. 

Each reader of this proposal is in- 
vited to write us whether they approve 
or disapprove of it entirely, or men- 
tioning any special point they disap- 
prove of and giving reasons therefor. 

Will you help us? 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY J. STOUSE, 
Chairman, Cottonseed Oil Com- 
mittee, New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. 
a 

MILLING EFFICIENCY IS HIGH. 

(Special Report from the Ft. Worth Laboratories. , 


Ft. Worth, Tex., June 10, 1929.—A 
fundamental rule in the cottonseed 
crushing industry is that the operating 
conditions of one season are always 
different from those of the preceding 
or following seasons. The cottonseed 
crushing season just closed is the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. 

The quality of the seed of the two 
past seasons was remarkably alike. 
This has resulted in improved operat- 
ing efficiency this past season, prob- 
ably due to the experience of the pre- 
vious season being fresh in mind. 

A comparison of the results obtained, 
as given in the tables below, will clear- 
ly bring out this point. 

The second season’s operation of the 
premium rule for premiums on oils 
producing low colors and losses has 
again resulted in sizable premiums to 
Texas and Oklahoma mills, owing to 
the superior quality of the oil pro- 
duced in the Southwest. 

The report for the yearly period, 
August 1, 1928, to April 15, 1929, fol- 
lows: 

CAKE AND MEAL. 
Moisture. Ammonia. Protein, Oil. Standard. 


Ay. all 

mills 7.57 8.24 42.36 5.99 0.73 

Your average: 
Best 8.48 8.22 2.23 4.89 0.59 
Worst 6.42 8.29 42.65 7.45 0.90 

Annual avge.: 
1927-28 7.52 8.26 42.41 6.39 0.77 
1926-27 7:63 8.39 43.11 6.52 0.77 
1925-26 7.89 8.31 42.67 6.70 0.80 
1924-25 7.54 8.21 42.21 6.46 0.78 
1923-24 8.14 8.22 42.26 6.07 0.73 
1922-23 7.94 8.29 42.62 6.41 0.77 
1921-22 7.78 8.50 43.70 6.86 0.80 
1920-21 8.30 8.52 43.84 6.87 0.81 
1919-20 8.70 8.50 43.69 7.01 0.82 
1918-19 8.06 8.17 41.99 6.34 0.78 
1917-18 7.88 8.13 41.77 6.50 0.80 
1916-17 7.60 8.07 41.48 6.52 0.81 
1915-16 8.20 8.23 42.27 6.42 0.78 
1914-15 8.15 8.85 45.48 6.89 0.78 


HULLS. 


Seed and Oil in Total Loss per 
meats, hulls. oil. ton in exc. Standard. 


of stand. 

Av. all 

mills 0.06 0.65 0.71 0.08 1.89 

Your average: 
Best 0.00 0.36 0.38 0.00 1.01 
Worst 0.00 1.24 1.34 0.34 3.57 

Annual avge.: 
1927-28 0.18 0.76 0.84 0.14 2.31 
1926-27 0.08 0.69 0.73 0.09 1.94 
1925-26 0.10 0.72 0.82 0.13 2.18 
1924-25 0.92 0.79 0.84 0.14 2.24 
1928-24 0.08 0.67 0.74 0.10 1.97 
1922-23 0.09 0.95 1.04 0.11 2.77 
1921-22 0.01 1.08 1.17 0.33 3.12 
1920-21 0.05 0.90 0.96 0.09 2.56 
1919-20 0.10 0.66 0.72 0.18 1.92 
1918-19 0M 0.67 0.76 0.16 2.03 
1917-18 0.01 0.98 1.16 0.52 3.09 
1916-17 0.08 0.04 1.07 0.45 2.83 
1915-16 0.10 0.78 0.79 0.45 2.10 
1914-15 0.08 0.68 0.77 0.21 2.05 


SEED. 


om. 
oil, 
Per 100 B 
cent Ibs. 43% 
Moisture. Ammonia. oil. waste. protein, 
Ay. all mills 8.88 4.31 18.80 38.8 999 
Your average: 
Best 8.40 4.32 19.49 41.8 
Worst 8.92 4.23 16.75 34.9 ~ 
Annual avge.: 
1927-28 8.00 4.28 18.33 38, 
1926-27 8.36 4.35 17.21 36:0 bo 
1925-26 8.85 4.38 17.90 37.7 937 
1924-25 7.90 4.16 17.83 37.5 — gpg 
1923-24 8.92 4.27 17.20 36.1 933 
1922-23 7.21 4.08 19.05 40.7 969 
1921-22 7.17 4.17 18.85 40.2 go 
1920-; 10.33 4.04 19.87 41.5 &% 
1919-20 10.63 3.95 18.07 38.2 gp 
1918-19 8.65 4.33 16.77 34.8 908 
1917-18 7.90 4.26 17.41 36.5 9 
1916-17 8.05 4.25 18.18 38.5 908 
1915-16 8.08 4.12 18.40 38.1 878 
1914-15 9.48 4.24 16.91 85.2 906 
CRUDE OIL. 
Refining loss. Color red. Acid free, 
Average all mills 8.5 6.2 13 
Your average: 
SEE ae 5.1 4.5 0.7 
Weeet ceccescece. 13.5 7.3 4.0 
Annual avge.: ' 
Je. Sea 7.6 6.3 138 
See 9.3 7.1 19 
See 10.5 8.1 27 
Wes scccscces 7.9 5.8 1a 
BORE. av cacccens 12.2 7.8 3.0 
| Se 7.6 5.8 0.9 
1921-22........000- 9.0 6.5 1.8 
CO  Sa 9.5 7.6 19 
| ae 19.0 14.4 5.3 
ee 10.7 8.0 2.5 
S| ee 8.6 7.8 2.1 
ES 7.6 7.6 18 
ee 9.4 6.9 2.0 
TRESS aa 8.8 6.5 15 
—_@—— 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 10, 1929— 
A much better undertone in the cotton- 
seed oil market was in evidence the 
past week, with bullish sentiment crys- 
tallizing, presumably on account of the 
optimistic tone of the news regarding 
the financial situation in Europe, the 
farm relief question on this side and 
unfavorable weather in the westem 
portion of the cotton belt. The latter 
factor has been causing no small 
amount of concern over the crop out- 
look in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The consumption figures for May, to 
be released on June 12, probably wil 
be of a bullish character and may 
stimulate buying of contracts. Weather 
conditions continue to be the 
mount issue in the situation are 
being watched closely. 

os 


MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 12, 1929— 

Sympathizing with a severe break in 
meal values, easier oil and only steady 
cotton, old crop seed were unc 

to 50c lower in today’s trading 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, while 
October was 25c, November, 50c and 
December, 25c lower. 

Sellers of cottonseed were more l- 
merous at the opening, acting on Ur 
favorable farm relief news from 
ington and easier outside markets, and 
while the new decline did not fully 1 
flect the decline in meal and oil, buyers 
were not willing to take hold in aay 


large way except at material conc 


sions under last night’s bid prices. 
is felt that cottonseed which gros 
about $49.50 on present values fot 
products are relatively high, and & 
position to hedge by planters and 
was again noticeable today at . 
$29.00 for the fall deliveries. 

Locals are on both sides of the ey 
ket but the general opinion seems! 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Prices Irregular— 
Sentiment Mixed—Weather Better— 
Government Report Standoff—Cash 
Trade Quiet—Refiners on Both Sides 
—Outside Developments Mixed. 


A rather good volume of trade fea- 
tured the market for cotton oil on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. Prices backed and filled over a 
fair range, the market displaying con- 
siderable firmness for a time under 
buying and covering of scattered na- 
ture, reacting quickly under profit-tak- 
ing and commission house pressure. In 
the main the market proved nervous 
and erratic, influenced by irregularity 
in other commodity markets and foi- 
lowing the Washington farm relief de- 
velopments to some extent. 

There was little individual feature 
to the market. The larger commission 
houses, refiners’ brokers and the local 
element were first on one side and then 
on the other, with considerable evening- 
up under way in the July delivery and 
a disposition to cut down the open in- 
terest prior to the Government report. 
Switching from July to September and 
October continued active. 

At times the market was subjected 
to considerable selling, which ring ob- 
servers were inclined to put down to a 
leading refining interest, while at other 
times there was evidence of refiners’ 
buying as well as profit taking. 


Weather Conditions More Favorable. 

At the close of the previous week, 
sentiment took a turn for the better 
among the professionals, influenced 
somewhat by rather good commission 
house absorption. But when refiners’ 
pressure again materialized and buy- 
Ing power ran its course, a majority 
of the local element again swung to 
the bear side. 

The ability of the cotton market to 
hold steadily in the face of good 
weather in the South and more favor- 
able crop progress was a helpful fea- 
ture at times, while the quick fluctua- 
tions both ways in lard were looked 
upon as merely a tendency of that 
market to follow the swings in grains. 

ile there was more or less weevil 
talk from the South, the absence of 
rain induced selling of oil on the bulges 


Downtown Office 
430 Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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and served to create a rather heavy 
undertone to the market. 

It was evident however, that pro- 
fessionals were inclined to keep close 
to shore until something more is known 
of the prospective new crop. While 
some operators argued that a crop of 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales will pro- 
vide, with the carryover, more than 
sufficient oil for the coming season, 
there are others who contend that a 
crop larger than those figures will be 
needed as far as cotton is concerned. 
And, should the outturn prove ulti- 
mately to be around those figures, they 
contend that oil would be helped by 
strength in cotton. 

There was some selling by disap- 
pointed longs on the Senate action on 
the debenture plan, but those looking 
toward Washington for farm relief 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 13, 1929.— 
The oil market was firmer early part 
of the week on expectations by some 
leading compounders that May con- 
sumption would reach 325,000 barrels. 
The market developed weakness when 
the report came under 300,000, but 
steadied again in anticipation of a bull- 
ish boll weevil report on June 14 and 
firmer hog and lard values with con- 
siderable switching of Julys to Octo- 
bers at New Orleans, also buying of 
Octobers outright. Some new crop 
crude was offered this week with sell- 
ers asking 8c and buyers bidding 7%@ 
7%c, according to location. Traders 
generally are expecting higher lard and 
consequently are friendly to oil, but 
fear of large cotton acreage still is 
holding oil values down. A wet thirty 
days now would lift oil sharply, where- 
as dry hot weather should cause an- 
other setback. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 18, 1929.— 
Crude cottonseed oil is dull at 8c in the 
Valley. Very little trading. Forty-one 
38 = meal, $35.00; cottonseed hulls, 
be . 


ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


Uptown Office—General Sales Dept. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
417 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


maintained their opinion that sooner 
or later something of a helpful nature 
in the way of a bill is bound to ma- 
terialize. 

The May consumption of about 298,- 
000 bbls. was just about in line with 
trade expectations prior to the issu- 
ance of the report, and compared with 
243,000 bbls. the same time last year. 
The consumption for ten months of the 
season totaled 3,033,000 bbls., compared 
with 2,900,000 bbls. last year. 

The visible stocks at the beginning 
of June were 1,467,000 bbls. against 
1,367,000 bbls. a year ago, but the ex- 
pectations are that the June and July 


distribution will be large enough to- 


eliminate the heavier visible stocks 
than a year ago, and make for a carry- 
over about the same in size as last sea- 
son, 

The volume of cash business during 
the week appeared to be moderate. 
Distribution against old orders was 
fair but consumers were only taking 
hold of immediate requirements as a 
a of the trade is believed to be 

up for the time being, and there 
was the tendency to await the statis- 
tical report. 

There was little or no feature to the 
crude markets, while at the same time 
there was little or no betterment in 
other oils or greases and the relative 
cheapness of cocoanut oil appears to 
be attracting a little more attention. 


Lard Sentiment Is Mixed. 

The lard market continued to have 
difficulty in maintaining the swells but, 
like oil, sentiment in lard was mixed 
and the lard stocks on hand fairly 
liberal. 

With the edible grease supplies such 
that the in-between seasons oil require- 
ments appear to be available, it is dif- 
ficult for some of the closest market 
observers to see the constructive side, 
although they admit that regardless of 
the size of the new cotton crop the 
latter will be subjected to many scares 
before it is finally picked and ginned. 

The weather, however, will gradually 
become the dominating factor and it 
has been history heretofore that when 
the in-between seasons supplies of oil 
have been sufficient to take care of the 
demands a large consumption usually 
takes place before new oil begins to 
move in volume. 


205 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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The New Orleans 
Cotton Seed Oil 
Contract 


always bears a normal re- 
lationship to the price of 
spot oil and so its re-sale 
value is established. It 
serves for hedging or 
buying and selling and is 
an attractive investment. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 


oY __. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 























MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 
P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


ma  waaer 


The Edward Flash Co. 
Brokers Exclusively | 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL F cao | 














On the New York Produce Exchange 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 
Friday, June 7, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. low. Bid. Asked. 
970 a 1025 
975 a 1010 
..12800 994 986 986 a.... 
995 a 1010 
. .--- 1500 1020 1014 1013 a 1015 
Si aad 3500 1027 1019 1018 a 1019 
be én Shae aes nats 1015 a 1022 
Dee. ee: 5400 1028 1023 1024 a 1026 
100 1028 1028 1028 a.... 
“Total sales, including switches, 23,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Saturday, June 8, 1929. 
975 a 1025 
975 a 1025 
-- 1800 986 986 986 a.... 
995 a 1010 
. 200 1017 1017 1014 a 1016 
. 3700 1022 1020 1020 a.... 
1010 a 1022 
700 1024 1024 1024 a.... 
SR: ig OS Ea 1028 a 1030 
“Total sales, including switches, 6,400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Monday, June 10, 1929. 
970 a 1050 
965 a 1025 
. 8100 866 377 S77 a .... 
988 a 995 
..-- 900 1010 1001 1002 a 1001 
ay sige ws 1600 1017 1008 1008 a 1010 
hissed “Soe cee ee ae 1000 a 1006 
ee 4100 1020 1013 1011 a 1013 
RES Peer tees ae 1015 a 1020 
Total sales, including switches, 14,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Tuesday, June 11, 1929. 

1000 
995 
998 
1003 


.-.. 3500 1004 998 1000 
eee 4500 1008 1003 = 


a 1002 
agg Ta 2100 1011 1006 1006 a.... 
1100 1010 1010 1008 a 1011 
Total sales, including switches, 13,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Wednesday, June 12, 1929. 
955 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


967 
978 
990 
997 
980 
1000 
J 1004 
Total sales, including switches, 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Thursday, June 13, 1929. 


. 1800 998 
4100 1005 


ec. oe eee 1007 1002 1002 
aE? 0 = 1005 1005 1005 
ye 7,600 bbls... 





See page 41 for later markets. 





COCOANUT OIL—A liberal avail- 
able supply and heaviness in the copra 
market continued to make for a weak 
tone in cocoanut oil. A fair volume of 
business was indicated at the lower 
levels, but the market lacked improve- 
ment in tone. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 65:@6%c, while at the 
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Pacific coast, tanks were quoted at 6%¢. 

CORN L — The market was 
steadier, with demand moderate. 
last sales were reported at 8c fob, 
mills, still quoted at that level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Business was flat 
and the market purely nominal, the 
tariff developments making for ‘little 
or no interest in this quarter. 

PALM OIL—A moderate volume of 
trade was reported in this market, but 
reports were current of a good business 
with the other side. The tone was bare- 
ly steady, influenced somewhat by un- 
steadiness in tallow and other compet- 
ing oils. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 7%@7%c; shipaiaal 
Nigre, 7c; spot Lagos, 75%c; shipment 
Lagos, 7.35c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Consuming 
interest appeared to be very quiet ana 
the market as a result was b 
steady, with New York, tanks, quoted 
at 7c, while barrels were quoted at 7%c 
to 7.85c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—With interest 
more or less routine and demand 
limited, the tone was easier followi 
some increase in offerings, spot an 
shipment foots, New York, quoted 9%¢. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—The market 
was quiet and prices quoted at 6%, 
f.o.b. Norfolk. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal, 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal, 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was again slow, but there was 
no pressure of supplies on the market 
and store oil was nominally quoted at 
about %c over July. There was little 
or no feature in the crude markets, 
which were unquoted most of the time, 

fe 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils, on Thursday, June 13, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 

Shortening. 

North and Northeast: 


South: 
Carlots, — rere ree 


Cooking Oil—White. 
4c less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c less than salad oil. 


The Fort Worth 


Laboratories 


Consulting, Analytical 
Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 


82814 Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











, Te 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

roducts backed and filled over 
a aaieate range, with mixed trade 
following, grains and hogs meeting 
packers’ selling on the bulges and 
speculative buying and profit-taking on 
the breaks. Sentiment is mixed and 
cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottoonseed oil is quieter and barely 
steady with good weather in the South, 
a bearish weevil report, moderate cash 
trade and generally mixed sentiment. 
Refiners were on both sides with locals 
bearish and outside speculative inter- 
est small. Crude unquoted; irregular 
allied markets a factor. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: June, $9.50 
bid; July, $9.63; August, $9.72@9.80; 
Sept., $9.87@9.88; Oct., $9.92@9.95; 
Nov., $9.80@9.92; Dec., $9.98@10.00. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 74%4c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 95% @9%c. 
_—o— 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, June 14, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.40@12.50; middle 
western, $12.35@12.40; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 125c; South 
American, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, 11%c. 

fe — 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, June 13, 1929.—(By 
Cable.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s 6d. 


od 


ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK MARKET. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., June 13, 1929. 

CATTLE—Sharp price upturns fea- 
tured the week’s cattle trade, with top 
reaching a new mark for the year at 
$14.90, paid for two consignments of 
850- to 875-lb. steer yearlings late in 
the period. Other choice loads reached 
$14.75, with bulk of steers and year- 
lings, $18.50@14.50. Prices ruled 50@ 
75e higher on good and choice grades 
and 25@50c higher on in-between and 
common kinds. Most she-stock sold 
25@50c higher; bulls also 25@50c high- 
er; vealers, 50c higher. Best cows 
brought $11.50; top medium bulls, 
$9.75; choice veals, $13.00. 

HOGS—Receipts of swine around the 
market circle dropped off nearly 10 per 
cent and prices locally worked up to 
$11.20 at a late stage of the week, 
higher than the market has been in 
five or six weeks. Bulk of medium and 
light butchers sold at the advance 
from $11.00@11.10; weightier kinds, 
$10.75@11.00, or 35@50c over the week 
before. Packing sows, $9.25@9.75. 

_ SHEEP—Lambs and yearlings con- 
tinued on the down grade, a price of 
$15.25 claiming best Idaho lambs, and 
$15.00@15.10 the cream of the. native 
crop. This reflected a decline of 50@ 
75e from the week before. Best shorn 
yearlings were unable to better $11.25; 
top mutton ewes, $6.50. 
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GLUE PRODUCTION AND STOCKS. 
The production of glues of animal 


origin during the first quarter of 1929, 


PRODUCTION OF MARGARINE. 

Oleomargarine production and sale 
during March, 1929, compared with the 
same month of 1928, are indicated in 


the following figures reported by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, showing 
the tonnage on which tax was collected 
and the amount of the tax: 


Colored. 
March, 1929, lbs..... 1,110,036 27,149,700 Ibs. 
eS Gaia en eieeege ays $111,174 $67,874.25 
March, 1928, lbs... .. .27,149,700 26,269,152 
ee tea is $116,317.80 $65,672.88 


For the first nine months of the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1929, there 
was collected a total of $965,331.37 on 
colored oleomargarine and $612,738.00 
on uncolored. For the same period of 
the previous fiscal year the collections 
totaled $934,046.27 on the colored prod- jn 
uct and $530,066.88 on the uncolored. 


eS 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


as reported to the Department of Com- 
merce, aggregated 27,574,900 lbs., of 
which 13,984,300 lbs. was hide glue, 
3,934,100 Ibs. extracted bone glue and 
9,656,500 lbs. other bone glue. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
first quarter of 1929 amounted to 19,- 
107,000 lbs. of hide glue and 13,413,400 


Uncolored. lbs. 


of bone glue, a total of 32,520,400 
» aS compared with total stocks of 


29,759,400 lbs. at the end of the pre- 
ceding quarter and 36,275,000 lbs. at 
the end of the first quarter of 1928. 

The statement is based on the re- 
ports of 32 companies operating 47 
plants, of which 7 are located in IIli- 
nois, 7 in Massachusetts, 6 in Penn- 
sylvania, 5 in New York, 4 in Kansas, 
3 in California, and the remaining 15 


10 other states. 


Production for each quarter of the 
past three years, together with the 
stocks on hand at the end of the first 
quarter, were as follows: 


Cable reports of Argentine exports Hide ——Bone glue— 
of beef this weak up to June 1, 1929, ‘in ieee Total. glue. Extracted. Other. 
lishments. 47 32 9 23 
show exports from that country were Peeduction, Ihe.: 
as follows: To England, 72,755 quar- 4997 
ters; to the Continent, 12,795 quarters. — 1st quarter 28,040,400 17,213,200 3,231,000 7,596,200 
Exports of the previous week were as 1928— 


follows: To England, 193,437 quarters; 
to the Continent, 34,712 quarters. 


———___ 


1st quarter 30,776,900 17,438,600 3,721,800 9,616,500 
4th quarter 26,094,900 14,251,000 2,720,400 9,123,500 


1929— 
1st quarter 27,574,900 13,984,300 3,934,100 9,656,500 


Stocks on hand at end of 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 


quarter, lbs.: 


1927— 
1st quarter 36,429,400 26,069,000 4,000,100 6,360,300 


week ended June 10, 1929, were 4,654 1928— 


metric tons, all to England, according 
to government cable advices. 


1st quarter 36,275,000 23,214,900 4,369,300 8,690,800 
4th quarter 29,759,400 18,020,000 3,250,300 8,489,100 


1929— 
1st quarter 32,520,400 19,107,000 4,587,100 8,826,300 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 


COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for ten months ended May 31, 
1929, compared to a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 


State. Aug. 1 to May 31. 
1929. 1928. 
Serer errr eT ree 5,026,633 4,542,997 
BES F660 ce cciccee eg swht ee 267,424 ‘ 
BS Ses nvceasicnaccetay 61,666 41,152 
SL nc cantadtawuseeeaean 398,520 307,543 
NN 5 Sis intake emaiv- aeaiee 88,399 47,626 
EG ce ae Knlce see ee wa 401,657 440,501 
NA: ae wale Sidi 4/03'4.6 wee 207,645 154,732 
ES ee 617,076 536,219 
DE ED sc b.c-e0c oneness 304, 301,455 
IIE woes d's cinanicidicwtrean 386,558 361,811 
i Se. oo cesicece dus 208, 208,753 
ENN Sai ce wierecccsesere 314,907 265, 
MS res oan pin dk Sc wae 1,698,828 1,500,525 
BE Sividentaiicsead ves wan 71,324 72,450 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to May 31. May 31. 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
4,944,032 4,581,832 100,634 50,449 
264,964 291,703 2,573 4,905 
61,629 41,237 139 88 
389,823 308,766 8,930 458 
86,616 49,575 2,021 820 
401,253 441,001 878 1,882 
201,628 165,305 6,134 55 
581,386 530,348 39,689 18,542 
303,024 301,716 744 493 
505 381,796 3,780 1,571 
628 209, 
301,595 258,523 16,181 7,998 
1,692,783 1,530,488 18,839 12,968 
71,198 71,975 126 ehae 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 21,972 tons and 89,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 103,922 
tons and 73,260 tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 

Item. Aug. 1. 
SS iia ceecn ded ecedt Ccvune 1 *20,350,682 
errr 1927-28 16,296,641 
aren 1928-29 335,993,223 
( rn at aikes tad eane we wcee 1927-28 378,612,700 
Calce GME meal ...cccccccccccces 1928-29 32,648 
SUID 0655 Gui, Vo ctevaecsceces 1927-28 63,632 

Sah vin’ Seide s crarea aati 4 a elaiee 1928-29 29,291 

MEL cov ckedbasmouardycvape 1927-28 168,045 
Linters (Running .............. 1928-29 43,994 
PES I AEE PR ER 1927-28 46,177 

CPI Ea re ie ans ie cae 1928-29 2,775 
( eT 1927-2: 21,930 
Grabbots, motes, etc. ........... 1928-29 1,903 
Pi cals @anewane wae 1927-28 1,842 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out On hand 


to May 31. Aug. 1 to May 31. May 31. 
1,563,241,392 1,544,296,961 *51,284,150 
1,451,852,578 1,416,445, 298 49,206,679 

SOR,” eéccccccee +512,118,262 
Lee eh ce cskecen 481,749,397 
2,226,500 2,067,165 191,983 
2,050,442 2,063,522 59,552 
1,336,326 1,259,906 105,711 
1,299,227 1,401,230 66,042 
1,057,278 972,910 128,362 
860,686 824,102 82,761 
73,720 74,647 a 
72,761 TT, 17,263 
46,300 36,571 11,632 
36,392 33,376 4,858 


*Includes 3,003,476 and 7,522,235 Ibs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


3,290,652 and 10, 


850,930 lbs. 
respectively. 


tIncludes 7,594,021 and 9,103,088 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents 


. in transit to refiners and consumers Aug. 1, 1928, and May 31, 1929, 


md warehousemen at 


. a 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments, and 10,166,451 and 11,068,672 Ibs. 
in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., Aug. 1, 1928, and May 31, 


1929, respectively. 
**Produced from 1,509,672,652 lbs. of crude oil. 


ee a ee eS A Pe eS eee 
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OPENING DAY SCENE ON THE NEW YORK HIDE EXCHANGE. 


A “ring-side” photo of the trading ring of the Hide Exchange when trading in 
futures began at 10:30 a. m. on Tuesday, June 4. More than 200 brokers in hides 
and skins were present at the opening of the new exchange, the only one of its kind 
in the world. Futures representing approximately 2,000,000 pounds of hides, valued 
at nearly $350,000, changed hands on the first day of trading. 


FOR BETTER HIDES AND SKINS. 


Poor take-off and poor curing of hides 
and skins result in a loss of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 annually to the pro- 
ducer, the dealer, the tanner and the 
public generally, according to F. P. 
Veitch, in charge of the Industrial 
Farm Products Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

“No one profits by this waste,” said 
Mr. Veitch. “The farmer, the cattle- 
man, the butcher or whoever the pro- 
ducer may be, often gets next to noth- 
ing for his hides because of poor han- 
dling. The tanner, as a result, has 
fewer and poorer hides and skins with 
which to work, and the people are 


penalized through the loss of foot after 
foot and pound upon pound of leather.” 

In attempting to eliminate a great 
part of this wastage, the Department 
of Agriculture has instituted a broad 
program of work on conservation of 
hides and skins. As a part of the pro- 
gram the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils is encouraging better practices in 
skinning, curing and handling hides 
and skins. Specialists are at work 


among butchers and dealers, pointing 
out poor methods and practices and 
demonstrating better ways and means 
of producing better products. 

As a part of this work a bulletin en- 
titled “Country Hides and Skins” has 
been issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, giving clear and practical in- 
structions as to skinning and curing. 
The pamphlet, which is Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1055-F, has been mailed to more 
than 100,000 people and has been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. 
Copies are still available. 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 8, 1929, were 4,453,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 2,975,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 3,381,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to June 8 this year, 89,526,- 
000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
105,177,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 8, 1929, were 
4,817,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,567,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,792,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to June 8 this 
year, 97,758,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 106,368,000 Ibs. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and 


skins at the end of April and March, 


1929, and with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,305 manufacturers 
and dealers, and stocks disposed of during the former month, are reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


Cattle, total hides 
Domestic—packer 
ico—other than packer 
Foreign 


Calf and kip 
ao, om, ass, and mule: 


Sheep and lamb, skins 
Skivers and fleshers, dozens 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 
Deer and elk, skins 

Pig and hog, ski 

Pig and hog 


Stocks on hand or in transit Deliveries 
Apr., Mar., Apr., during 
1929. 1929. 1928. Apr., 1929.* 
8,708,124 3,463,496 1,270,577 
2,390,825 2,224,334 839,632 
942,421 374,459 
374,878 56,486 
29,020 DBE 8,285 
2,532,187 5 1,176,245 
196,769 
145,469 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS. 

{mports of hides and skins into the 
United States during March, 1999 
showed a decrease of over 14,000,009 
Ibs. and a decreased revenue of g 
proximately $4,000,000 from the pre- 
vious March, according to the U, § 
Department of Commerce. In March 
this year, hide and skin imports totaled 
34,062,936 Ibs. valued at $10,1831 
compared with 48,489,127 lbs. valued at 
$14,518,553 in’ March, 1928. 

Receipts of cattle hides from abr 
including dry or dry salted and wet 
salted, in March, 1929, were 834,769 
pieces weighing 16,160,642 Ibs. and 
valued at $3,127,047, against 657,400 
pieces weighing 28,880,557 Ibs. and 
valued at $7,337,416 the previous 
March. 

Kip and calfskin imports, including 
dry and salted and wet salted, algo 
showed a decrease from the correspond- 
ing month of 1928, imports for March 
this year totaling 297,661 pieces wei 
ing 2,410,920 lbs. valued at $677,096, 
compared with 422,547 pieces weighing 
3,049,190 Ibs. and valued at $1,172,162 
in March a year ago. 

The imports of sheep and lambsking 
in March, 1929, slightly exceeded in 
weight and value the same month a 
year ago, totaling 1,838,214 pieces 
weighing 4,892,394 Ibs. valued at 
$1,562,707, against 1,899,983 pieces 
weighing 4,792,951 lbs. valued - at 
$1,455,692 in March, 1928. 

ae 


MEMPHIS COTTON MEAL MARKET, 
(Continued from page 38.) 

be that a continuation of present favor- 
able weather and rather flattering crop 
reports will tend to reduce cottonseed 
more nearly to a five-year average by 
the time new production stocks begin 
to move in early September. It is 
doubted, however, that selling will be 
insistent on anything above a $10.00 
spread between the gross value of 
products and the net value of seed. 

Today’s government consumption re- 
port, indicating a disappearance of 
May considerably under the average 
expectations, developed an over-bought 
condition in the meal market. When 
recent buyers attempted to take profits 
they found buyers backing away, and 
the old crop months closed 80c to $1.7 
down from last night, while 0 
was $1.30, November, $1.25 and Decem- 
ber, $1.40 lower. September declined 
the limit of $2.00. 

A digest of today’s government fig- 
ures indicates stocks with the mills and 
in seed at 272,000, while the five-year 
June consumption has been only a little 
above 72,000 and the July at 63,000, 
or a total of 135,000, indicating a pos- 
sible carryover of around 136,000 tons 
against 32,000 last year. ; 

Today’s decline has only partially 
eliminated the extreme advance of the 
lest week, and while it is generally 
admitted that cottonseed meal at pres 
ent prices is on a reasonable 
many in the trade do not believe that 
present stocks can be distributed prior 
to the availability of new crop P 
tion except at concessions in value. 

The short interest has apparently 
covered rather generally and the mat 
ket is weaker technically than_at any 
time during the last 10 days. H 
continue buying fall deliveries, 
the selling in those months is 0 
ing in a widespread territory. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market was firmly established at an- 
other %c advance this week, with a 
good volume of trading. One packer 
moved 20,000 hides early in the week 
at the advanced price for heavy native 
steers, but other descriptions figured 
just a shade better than last week’s 
prices. This was followed by further 
trading by other packers, establishing 
le advance over last week on the en- 
tire list, and a full cent on heavy na- 
tive cows. 

Une feature of the market this week 
was the movement of an accumulation 
of bulls running back to first of the 
year, upwards ot 30,000 involved. The 
total movement for the week, including 
the bulls, was over 100,000 hides, mixed 
May and June take-off, and killers now 
claim to be closely sold up with nothing 
further to offer at the moment except 
some May light cows. 

Spready native steers quoted nom- 
inally 19@19%2c. One packer moved 
7,500 heavy native steers, at 16c for 
March, 16%c for April and 17c for 
May; 17c was paid for Mays in other 
directions, and 2,500 Junes sold later 
at 17c. Total of 7,200 extreme native 
steers sold by three packers at 17c. 

Last trading on butt branded steers 
was at 16c, and Colorados at 15%%c. 
Heavy Texas steers brought 16c, light 
Texas steers, 15%c, and extreme light 
Texas steers quoted with branded cows 
at 16c. 

One car of heavy native cows moved 
at 16c, while two cars sold later at 
16%c for straight Junes, establishing 
these a full cent over last week. About 
13,000 light native cows, running well 
to June take-off, moved at 17c; some 
Mays still available. About 16,000 
branded cows were reported at 16c. 

Upwards of 30,000 bulls sold, clean- 
ing these up to end of May; native bulls 
sold at 11%c for April-May, and 11c 
for Jan.-Feb.-March. Branded bulls 
sold at 11c for southerns and 10c for 
northerns, Apr.-May take-off, | while 
Jan. to March brought %c less in each 
instance. 

More strength was shown in the South 
American market. Sales at the end of 
last week were at $36.50 gold per 100 
kilos for frigorifico steers, figuring 
around 17-1/16c. Early this week about 
16,000 sold, basis $37.00 for steers; 
sales on cows reported since at $3.00 
advance over last week. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in June hides opened early in week 
when one killer moved productions of 
Chicago and most outside plants—9,000 
hides—at 16%4c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 15c for branded. 
Later another local small packer sold 
9,000 June hides on split weight basis, 
17c for 25/50 Ib. natives and 16%c for 
50 Ib. up; branded hides sold at 16c; na- 
tive bulls brought 12c for June and 
10%c branded. Further trading under- 
stood pending. 

In the Pacific Coast market, one Lo 
Angeles packer sold about 6,000 May 
hides at 14¢ flat for steers and cows, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS — Big packer 
hide trimmings quoted at $35.00 per 
ton, Chicago basis, and this reported 
bid in one direction. Small packer trim- 


mings last sold at $33.00 at Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
market stronger, in sympathy with the 
packer market. Good all-weights, 1314 
@14c asked, inside price reported paid. 
Sales of heavy steers and cows reported 
early at 12c. Good light extremes are 
generally firmly held at 16c, higher 
talked in some directions, while buyers 
insist that this is top. Sales of buff 
weights reported at 13%c. Bulls priced 
around 9%c, _ selected. All-weight 
branded last sold at 11%c and 12c gen- 
erally asked. 


PACKER CALFSKINS—There was 
further trading late last week in pack- 
er calf, when one packer moved up- 
wards of 60,000 at 24c for Mays, 23c 
for Aprils and 22%c for March, north- 
ern basis. May calf mostly sold up, 
one killer asking 24c, with 23%¢ bid. 

One car of first salted Chicago city 
calf sold this week at 21c for straight 
8/15 lb. weights. Mixed cities and 
countries quoted around 19%@20c; 
straight countries, 17@17 4c. 

KIPSKINS—Further trading late 
last week in packer kips cleaned up 
May productions, all packers obtaining 
2lc for natives and 19c for over- 
weights, northern basis, with southerns 
a cent less; branded kips sold at 17c. 

One car of first salted Chicago city 
kips moved this week at 19%4c. Mixed 
cities and countries quoted around 18¢; 
straight countries 16@16%4c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.85 and offered at $1.50; hairless 
offered around 50c, with 35¢ bid. 

HORSEHIDES—Higher prices are 
being talked for horsehides, although 
trading rather slow. Choice renderers 
generally $6.00@6.25 asked, ranging 
down to $5.00@5.50 asked for fair 
mixed cities and countries. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts priced 20 
@2l1c per lb. Last trading in big 
packer shearlings was a car last week 
at $1.35 flat, as they run; these re- 
ported to run 65 per cent No. 1’s. Small 
packer shearlings quoted around $1.00 
@1.10. Last trading in winter produc- 
tion pickled skins was at $8.00 per doz., 
straight run of packer lamb at Chi- 
cago, and $7.874%2@8.00 at New York. 
California spring lambs last sold at 
$8.50, paid for a car last week at Chi- 
cago; same figure last paid at New 
York. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
last sold in a small way at 744c, and 
more offered. Gelatine stocks, 5c, last 
paid for fresh frozen, and 4%c for 
salted. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Last trading in 
the New York market was at 14%c for 
kosher Colorados, last week, by one 

acker; same packer later withdrew 

utt brands and native steers from the 
market. Nothing done as yet on June 
hides, and only trading this week was 
2,600 native bulls, which sold at 11%4c 


for April-May and 11c for prior to Ca 


April. Market being quoted nominally 
on basis of full Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Higher prices 
being asked in the country market, 
with buyers slow to follow the market. 
Good 25/45 extremes quoted 15%@ 
16e, and buff weights firmly held 
around 18%4c. 

CALFSKINS — While market is 
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called strong, situation appears some- 
what mixed. One car 5-7’s reported 
at $1.70, and a_car later at $1.75, while 
$1.80 firmly asked in another direction; 
7-9’s quoted $2.25@2.30, last paid; one 
car 9-12’s sold at $3.10, or 20c advance. 
Last trading on 12/17 ib. veal kips was 
at $3.25. 
New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Closing quotations on futures trading 
on the New York Hide Exchange for 
the days mentioned: 


Saturday, June 8, 1929.—Aug. 17.90; 
Sept. and Oct. 18.20; Nov. 18.25; Dec. 
18.35; Jan. 18.40; Feb. 18.50; Mar. 
18.60; Apr. 18.80; May 19.00. 


Monday, June 10, 1929.—Aug. 17.90@ 
18.08; Sept. 18.30@18.40; Oct. 18.35 b; 
Nov. 18.40 b; Dec., Jan., Feb. and Mar. 
all 18.70 b. 


Tuesday, June 11, 1929.—Aug. 18.00 
@18.10; Sept. 18.25@18.35; Oct. 18.35 
b; Nov. 18.40@18.60; Dec., Jan. and 
Feb. 18.70 nom.; Mar. 18.70@18.80; 
Apr. 18.80; May 18.90@19.10. 


Wednesday, June 12, 1929.— Aug. 
18.60; Sept. 18.75; Oct. 18.75; Nov. 
18.90; Dec. 19.10; Jan. 19.15; Feb. 19.15; 
Mar. 19.20; Apr. 19.20; May 19.45. 
Trading light; 11 lots sold. 

Thursday, June 13, 1929.—Aug. 18.40 
b; Sept. 18.60 b; Oct. 18.80 b; Nov. 
18.90 b; Dec. 19.00 b; Jan., Feb., Mar. 
and Apr. 19.20 b; May 19.50 b. Trad- 
ing very light. 

Friday, June 14, 1929.—Aug. 18.15; 
Sept. 18.30; Oct. 18.35; Nov. 18.45; 
Dec. 18.75; Jan. 18.95; Feb. 19.10; Mar. 
19.15; Apr. 19.30; May 19.25. 

(Future quotations by BE. Lowitz & Co.) 

fe 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 14, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
June 14, ’29. week. 1928, 
Spr. nat. 
i” gee 19 @19%4n 18 @18%4n 25 @25% 
Hvy. nat. strs. @li 164@17 @22% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 16 @15% @22 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
st 


Ri eon ter @16 @15% @22 
Hvy. Col. strs. @15% @15 @21% 
Ex-light Tex. 

ee @16 15 @15% 22 
Brnd’d cows. @16 15 @15% 22 
Hvy. nat. cows 16% 15 @15% @22 
Lt. nat. cows 17 @16% 22%@23 
Nat. bulls .. 11% ill 11% #17 @1T% 
Brnd’d bulls.10 11 10 10% 16 @16% 
Calfskins ...2344@24 23 @23%b @30 
Kips, nat.... 21 
Kips, ov-wt.. 19 19 @26 
Kips, brnd’d. 17 17 @25 
Slunks, reg..1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 @1.80 
Slunks, hris, .35 50 35 @50 65 @70 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.1644@17 16b @16%ax eo 
Branded .... 16 15 154%4n 22 
Nat. bulls .. 12 10 b tr 164% @17 
Brnd’d bulls. 10% 9 10n @16n 
Calfskins ... 21 @21in @28ax 
IBD: vcsicese 1914 @19n 26n 
Slunks, reg.. 1.20 @1.20 1.60@1.65 
Slunks, hris. @35n @35n 60 


Hvy. strs. .. @12 1l%ax 19 @19% 
Hvy. cows .. 12 11%ax 18 @18% 
BOMB wcacces 134%@14 124%@13 20 2014 
Bx 16 15 @16 23 
Bulls ... 7°e" 9 ¢ 9 15n 
Calfskins 17 17% 17 17% 24 2414 

OM unencds 16 16% 16 oR 23 2314 
Light calf ..90 1.00 90 1.00 1. 1.75 

acons .....90 1.00 90 1.00 1. 1.75 
Slunks, reg. .50 60 50 60 75 @1.00 
Slunks, hris..15 20 15 20 25 @30 
Horsehides ..5. 6.00 4 6.00 6. 8.50 
Hogskins 65 15 6 @75 90 95 

SHEEPSKINS. 

—_ WONG iit. ce intwes!  aepieede << Tedeae ee 

ml. 

i a gai 


AMM cccic  eweeeess® i svewenbe >) ettibepes 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.35 $i @1.35 
Dry pelts ...20 @21 20 21 30 @382 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, June 13, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
fed steers are 50@75c higher, decidedly 
at a new high for season; yearlings, 
50c higher, lower grades showing most 
advance. Strictly grain fed cows and 
weighty heifers are steady to 25c low- 
er, grassy kinds, 25@50c off; readjust- 
ment to grass and grain basis becom- 
ing marked as week advanced. Cutter 
cows scarce, active and strong; bulls, 
10@15c higher; vealers, about 50c high- 
er. Trade on replacement cattle nomi- 
nally strong. Extreme top light steers 
and mixed yearlings, $15.40; best 
heavies, $15.35. Bulk better grades all 
representative weights, $15.00@$15.25, 
as week closed, rank and file steer and 
yearling crop turning at $14.00@15.00. 
Light heifer yearlings up to $15.10, 
numerous loads, $14.50@14.85; not 
much to killers under $13.50 and very 
few steers suitable for eastern shipment 
under $14.00. Scarcity was principal 
stimulating factor, local receipts being 
approximately 7,000 below a week 
earlier, with eleven markets run 14,- 
000 below last week. 


HOGS—In comparison with a week 
ago, current quotations are mostly 45@ 
55¢ higher, reduction in receipts being 
principal factor in advance. A strong 
undertone was in evidence early part of 
the week, but closing trade weak at ad- 
vance. Today’s top, $11.55, paid for 
165- to 180-lb. weights; bulk of good 
and choice 160- to 220-lb. averages, 
$11.25@11.50; 230- to 260-lb. weights, 
$11.15@11.35; 270- to 320-lb. averages, 
$10.85@11.15. Bulk of good to choice 
130- to 150-lb. weights, $10.85@11.35; 
sorted 150-lb. averages up to $11.50. 
Pigs largely $10.00@11.00; bulk pack- 
ing sows, $9.65@10.10; smooth light- 
weights up to $10.35 and above. 

HEEP—Increased supplies at mid- 
week precipitated a price break in kill- 


ing classes. Compared with one week 
ago, fat lambs are mostly $1.00 lower; 
fed yearlings, 25@50c off; fat ewes, 
weak to 25c lower. Tops for week: Fat 
lambs, $16.65; yearlings, $12.25; fat 
ewes, $7.00. Late tops: Fat lambs, 
$15.75; yearlings, $12.00; fat ewes, 
$6.75. Week’s bulks: Fat lambs, $15.25 
@16.25; yearlings, $11.50@12.00; fat 
ewes, $5.75@6.50. 
- 1 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kans., June 13, 1929. 

CATTLE—Limited supplies and an 
improved dressed meat market in the 
East reflected stronger feeling in the 
market, and closing prices on fed steers 
and yearlings are 50@75c higher, in- 
between grades up most. All classes of 
slaughter cows and bulls are strong te 
25c higher, while vealers and calves ad- 
vanced around 50c over a week ago. 
Choice medium weight steers reached 
$15.00 for the extreme top and best 
yearlings went at $14.85. Desirable 
heavies brought $14.75, and 969-lb. fed 
heifers cashed at $14.60. Bulk of fed 
offerings cleared from $13.25@14.75. 
Choice vealers sold $13.50 at close. 

HOGS—Although hog prices met a 
rather sharp set-back on the opening 
session of the week, the reaction on 
following day placed final prices at 
35@50c higher levels compared with 
last Thursday. Choice 180- to 215-lb. 
weights reached $11.20 on the close, 
the highest since the first week in May. 
Both shippers and packers have been 
good buyers at the advance. Packing 
grades 15@25c higher, at $9.75 down. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs de- 
clined 25@50c, while yearlings are off 
50@75c compared with a week ago. 
Choice Colorado lambs reached $15.85 
early in the week and best natives sold 
at $15.75, but on the close $15.10 took 
the best offered. Bulk of the natives 
ranged from $14.25@15.25. Yearlings 


June 15, 1929, 


sold up to $12.00; mature classes scaree 
and prices held steady. Small lots of 
fat ewes brought $6.25, with the bulk 
at $5.50@6.00. Shorn two-year-old 
wethers made $8.50, and best aged 
wethers stopped at $7.50. 

~~ fo 


ST. LOUIS 

ma ” 9S of Agree 

East St. Louis, Ill., June 13, 1929, 

CATTLE—A higher trend on most 
killing classes this week was the logi- 
cal result of light receipts daily. Steers 
sold 25@50c higher, medium and good 
grades showing the best, while fat 
lightweight mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, cows, all cutters and medium bulls 
gained 25c; medium heifers and veal- 
ers no better than steady. The top 
price for the week was placed at $14.85 
by 1,287-lb. steers, followed by $14.75 
paid for 580-lb. heifers. Several lots of 
yearlings, some of which scaled 681@ 
850 lbs., made $14.50, while 776-Ib, 
mixed yearlings brought $14.25 as the 
best price for the kind. Most steers 
scored $12.75@14.40; fat heifers, large- 
ly $13.00@14.00; cows, mostly $8.75@ 
10.50; low cutters, $6.25@7.00. Best 
medium bulls reached $9.90 the first 
half of the week, while the current 
vealer price of $14.75 duplicates the 
figure of one week ago. 

HOGS—Lighter receipts of hogs 
have made for advances of 40@50c on 
hogs averaging upward from 160-l, 
pigs, and light lights were scarce, the 
former selling mostly 50c and in spots 
75¢ higher, while packing sows are 25@ 
35c up. Trading today was mostly on 
a 25@30c higher basis on all butcher 
hogs, but closed with a part of the 
advance lost. A top of $11.55 took a 
few 180- to 190-lb. averages. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs and 
yearlings broke 50@75c, sorts consid- 
ered, while culls are a flat 50c lower 
and ewes steady. The practical top for 
the week is $16.00, with bulk of good 
lambs today $14.75 to mostly $15.00, 
and culls largely $10.50. Yearlings 
were too scarce to quote. Fat ewes 
bulked at $5.00@6.00. 








Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

















Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 





The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 
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J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
————— 
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OMAHA 


d by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
—_ Economics. ) 


Omaha, June 138, 1929. 

CATTLE—Demand for fed steers and 
yearlings during the week showed urg- 
ency, and with moderate receipts both 
locally and in the aggregate, prices 
were forced unevenly higher. The 
week’s upturn measured mostly 50@ 
75, With instances of more advance on 
good and choice weighty _ steers. 
Heifers advanced 25@50c and cows 
closed strong to 25c higher, the better 
grades showing the most upturn. Bulls 
held fully steady and veals advanced 
$1.00, with practical top reaching 
$16.00. Choice 1,550-Ib. steers estab- 
lished the week’s top price, $15.25, a 
number of loads at $15.00@15.20. 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs locally have 
shown expansion but the total for the 
seven leading markets has shown a de- 
crease, resulting in a stronger turn to 
prices. Inquiry from shippers has in- 
jected life into the competition and all 
classes have shared in an advancement, 
although weightier butchers and pack- 
ing sows show the least betterment. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show medium weight butchers and 
lights 25@85c higher, while weighty 
butchers and packing sows are 10@25c 
up. Thursday’s top reached $11.00. 

SHEEP—tTrend to prices for lambs 
and yearlings has been sharply lower 
throughout the period and comparisons 
Thursdav with Thursday uncover a net 

-~ slaughter lambs of $1.00, while 
vearlines have declined 50@75c. Ma- 
tured sheap have been scarce and are 
~~ehanged. On Thursday, bulk of the 
‘-* ~ange lambs sold $15.00: ton 
$15.25; natives, $14.75@15.00: fed 
shorn new cron lambs, $14.00; fed 
vearlings. $10.75@11.25; shorn ewes, 
$5.50@6.50, top, $6.75. 
-- fo —- 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., June 13, 1929. 

CATTLE— Uneven price changes fea- 
tured the fed steer and yearling trade, 
with all alterations in the way of up- 
turns. Demand centered on _ better 
grades, especially matured offerings, 
and these ruled mostly 25@40c higher 
than last Thursday. Other steers and 
yearlings finished steady to 25c up, 
with plain light weights showing min- 
imum changes. Choice beeves topped 
readily at $15.00; heavy bullocks 
reached $14.75; mixed yearlings ranged 
up to $14.60, and most steers and 
yearlings went at $13.00@14.25. Fat 
she-stock, bulls and veals indicated 
little material price shifting. Heifers 
reached $14.00 in load lots and beef 
cows bulked at $9.25@11.00. Vealers 
topped regularly at $14.00 and medium 
bulls sold at $9.00@9.50 mainly. 

HOGS—Slaughter classes were steady 
to 15¢e higher, with better grades at 
the advance. Choice 170- to 230-Ib. 
weights topped at $10.85. Most 170- 
to 260-Ib. weights cashed at $10.50@ 
10.80, with 270- to 310-lb. butchers 
largely $10.15@10.45 and heavier kinds 
down to $9.85 mainly. Packing sows 
bulked at $9.25@9.60. 

_SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled steady to 
25¢ lower and yearlings averaged $1.00 
off. The late top on native lambs stood 
at $15.25, with yearlings up to $11.25. 
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ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
d Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 12, 1929. 

CATTLkE—In line with outside 
points, values in the cattle division have 
worked 25c higher on the average so 
far this week. Choice yearlings 
reached $14.35; best matured steers, 
$13.75; bulk all weights to $12.75. She- 
s.ock turned at $8.50@10.25 for cows, 
choice kinds to $12.00; heifers, $10.25@ 
12.00, choice yearlings to $14.00. Cut- 
ters turned at $6.50@7.50; bulls, $9.00 
9.50, with vealers mostly at $14.00@ 
14.50. 

HOGS—Upturns of 25@40c ruled on 
hogs, desirable 170- to 240-lb. weights 
selling at $10.85@11.00; 250- to 320-lb. 
averages, $10.25@10.75, mixed butchers 
and sows down to $10.00. Packing sows 
turned at $9.50 largely, pigs to $11.25. 

SHEEP—Lambs followed other lines, 
ruling 25c higher, desirable natives 
turning at $15.50, common kinds down 
to $12.00, while yearlings scored at 
$11.00@11.75, with ewes from $5.00@ 
6.00. 

Getoeieetees 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
June 8, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 8...... 190,000 643,000 257,000 
Previous week .......... 165,000 560,000 237,000 
DG Candee ninccev.cacs Act 214,000 743,000 317,000 
ME iiin an Riven ee an eees< es 216,000 709,000 236,000 
EE gh dcRnkaus aknseehesee 259,000 559,000 276,000 
RL a cepalg nines ceiees ¥ie40 Cane 665,000 23 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
COE NN Bas a cigkecnp <nanaacddpas 550,000 
EE IE 5.6 are 4 a'v.d 3:6: d19 ho eu pie tntee Od 497,000 
MITES Nignad < Gat cds Rha cene'e wade eee eae Bae ae 657,000 
MEE. Gecdebdnded soanae ee ebeanakabassoastke 4,000 
ME cake Bes nike ko ccnad e Reeteeewibeaeeeanee 491,000 
Pr avaRe’ nin cokes eensres Get cows alae ven 597,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 8...... 142,000 480,000 192,000 
Previous week .......... 123,000 428,000 191,000 

O:0 SOM Vides banig aisiorunis 159,000 560,000 214,000 
ME 5 twin Reduigeccntcenwe 162,000 532,000 169,000 
Wa ba ticuiieciestinccasicnn 200,000 416,000 201,000 
FUE 4 beudateeattbesvndua 164,000 507,000 162,000 





*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph, 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 
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MAY FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in May, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Baltimore .. 5,985 1,544 58,386 1,362 
MNO. 26.08 8,683 3,740 70,252 6,848 
Chicago.... 129,693 70,568 520,602 238,151 
Cincinnati... 11,086 9,126 94,051 4, 
Cleveland .. 6,604 7,522 78,152 11,104 
Denver..... 8,912 2,172 23,315 21,171 
Detroit..... 6,329 8,956 101,655 5,774 


Ft. Worth.. 24,174 16,841 34,462 36,665 
Indianapolis 15,120 4,645 92,952 2,085 
Kansas City 64,338 15,927 296,354 140,490 
Milwaukee.. 14,676 44,228 123,161 2,555 
E. St. Louis 23,186 16,176 110,445 29,577 
New York.. 31,555 60,394 104,555 179,588 


St. Louis... 11,771 8,352 155,409 4,082 
Sioux City.. 35,615 2,276 111,476 52;485 
So.St.Joseph 23,290 5,767 102,697 119,772 
So. St. Paul 43,564 61,788 160,258 12,847 
Wichita.... 5,114 450 : 

Other points 126,592 71,609 1,200,322 156,487 


Total: 


May, 1929. 676,297 426,667 3,797,918 1,201,852 
Pog 1928. 723,120 473,096 3,884,381 1,015,465 
mos. 





ending 
May, 1929.7,648,046 4,182,018 43,407,953 12,661,081 
11 mos. 

ending 

May, 1928.8,334,508 4,375,968 44,269,381 11,874,414 

—_@— 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, June 7, 1929, with 
comparisons: 


Wk. ended Prev. Cor. wk., 
June 7. week. 1928. 


GO bc oidi sees ends 139,250 126,763 169,629 
Kansas City, Kans.... 76,863 72,484 113,146 
Ca aX bd pak oe accu 58,538 52,081 58,909 
» a” aera. 64,264 56,521 78,739 
Sioux Clty . 2... .csccss See 28,122 44,957 
Re ea 37,568 35,066 38,989 
New York City........ 27,972 21,910 32,108 

* Includes East St. Louis, Ill. a 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN MAY. 
The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during May, 


1929, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
13,885 33,092 03 «50, 


DE scedicseckis A 56,7 086 
Shipments ..... -+++. 5,247 26,1383 31,597 38,156 
Local slaughter...... 8.604 7,067 24,635 11,971 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1929. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, June 13, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the 'U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 ibs.) med-ch.$10.65¢ 
Med. wt. (200-250 lus.) med-ch. 10.85@1 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.... 10.75¢ 
_ it. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch. . 10.406 
Packing sows, smooth and rvug lh 9.25@ 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med- ch 9.75 2 
Av. cost & wt., Wed. (pigs excl.) 10.89-252 ‘Db. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Sono cued Sp enben ee cs 14.25@15.50 
es (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 





15.00@15. 
14.25@15. 


15.00@15. 
14.25@15. 


50 
00 
50 
00 


15.00@15. 
14. 25@ 15. 


50 
00 


13.25@14.25 
11.50@13.25 
STEERS (FED CALVES A 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS. ds 
14.75@15.50 
14.00@14.75 


14.50@15.10 
13.75@14.50 
9.75@13.75 


12.75@14.90 
11.50@14.50 
eecccece eeescesesceeees 10.00@13.75 


BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef, good 
Cutter-com.-med. 

CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 


Medium-ch. 10.50@12.50 


13.00@15.75 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 


Lambs (84 lbs. down)... 
Lambs (92 : 


(all weights) cull-com... 


CHICAGO. E. 8ST. LOUIS. 
gil. 25 $11.00@11.55 


11.15@11.55 
11.10@11.55 
10.65@11.50 

9.40@ 9.85 
10.00@11.00 
10.93-221 lb. 


14.75@15.40 
14.00@14.75 


14.85@15.40 
14.00@14.85 


14.85@15.40 
14.00@14.85 


12.75@14.00 
10.00@12.75 


14.50@15.25 
13.75@14.50 


14.00@14.75 
13.00@14.00 
9.25@13.00 


12.00@14.25 
11.00@13.50 
9.50@12.25 


11.50@12.00 


13.25@14.75 
10.75@13.25 
6.00@10.75 


14.50@15.50 
13.25@14.50 
10.00@13.25 


9.75@11.75 
4.75@ 6.00 
4.75 
1.50@ 4.75 


OMAHA. 
$10.15@10.80 

10.40@11.00 
10.25@11.00 
9.75@10.90 
9.00@ 9.75 


10.51-254 lb. 


13.75@15.25 


14.50@15.25 
13.75@14.50 


14.50@15.25 
13.75@14.50 


14.50@15.25 
13.50@14.50 
12.50@13.50 
0.25@12.50 


14.50@15.25 
13.25@14.50 


13.75@14.50 
12.50@13.75 
9.25@12.50 


12.00@14.00 
11.00@13.00 
9.50@12.00 
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14.50@15.25 
13.50@14.50 
11.50@13.50 


8.00@11.50 
5.75@ 6.75 
5.75@ 6.50 
1.75@ 5.75 


KANS. CITY. 


$10. 25@11. 10 
10.65@11.20 
10. éoqil. 20 
10.00@11.10 


14. oo 5.00 
13.50@14.40 


14.40@15.00 
13.50@14.40 


14.40@15.00 
13.25@14.40 


12.00@13. 50 
9.50@12.00 


14.40@15.00 
13.25@14.40 


13.65@14.75 
12.25@13.75 
8.75@12.50 


11.75@14.25 
re 75@13.65 
9.25@12.25 


10.75@1 
9. 50@ 1 
6.00@ 7 7. "30 


9.65@10.50 
7.50@ 9.65 


9.00@13.50 
6.00@ 9.00 


10.50@14.00 
9.00@10.50 
6.00@ 9.00 


14.25@15.50 
12.75@14.25 
9.25@12.75 


8.00@11.65 
4.75@ 4 
4.50@ 6.00 


8T. PAUL. 
$10.00@10.75 
10.50 


13.50@14.40 
13.00@13.50 


13.75@14.60 
13.00@13.75 


13.85@14.75 
13.00@13.85 


11.85@13.00 
9.50@11.85 


14.00@14.75 
13.00@14.00 


13.50@14.50 
12.25@13.50 
8.50@12.25 


11.75@13.50 
10.50@12.75 
9.25@11.75 


10.50@12.00 
9.50@ 10.00 
8.00@ 9.50 
6.00@ 8.00 


9.50@10.25 
8.00@ 9.75 


9.00@12.00 
7.50@ 9.00 


12.00@15.00 
9.50@12.00 
7.50@ 9.50 


14.75@15.75 
13.75@14.75 


June 15, 1999, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1929, 


Hogs. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers fg 
the wéek ended June 8, 1929, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, 
Week Cor, 
week, 
19%, 
CRD 5 vic vscsdess soins 22,650 
Kansas City rt 
ha 21, 
7,984 
6,421 
9,524 
2,087 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

Boston 

New York & Jersey 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


SB 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Boston 15,676 
New York & Jersey City 40,944 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 
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CANADA ADMITS LIVESTOCK. 


The last prohibition on the imports 
tion into Canada of livestock, parts 
fodders from California, Oregon, 
vada, Arizona and the Mexican 
of Lower California and Sonora 
been removed, according to advices # 
the U. S. Department of Comm 
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Cor, 
y. ‘Week, 
c. 198, 
3 23,479 
7 18,14 
3 21015 
9 7,964 
9 bal 
8 9,5 
1 208 
(ae 
5 180 
1 LRT 
1 9,00 
7 38 
4 26 
0 
117,50 
33 100,029 
15 50,194 
30 «55,54 
i 
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50 18,812 
> 1 
59 20,108 
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8 11 
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June 15, 1929. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


for the week ended Saturday, June 8, 


Sheep. 
20,021 
19,320 
3,580 
9,193 


— ted to The 
. ith comparisons, are repor 
an Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
NOs veaniewaaus 5,426 4,320 
rer gee Sd 5.19) 3,923 
owitt Be OO. ccevececeeee 2,464 2,176 
Wilson O. se ccescececs vais 4,073 
er. Prov. Co 1, J 
ee Be Atammond COs ssacs 2,066 1,901 


5 H dent 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,139 hogs; Rang sg en 
& Provision Co., 


Co., 1,301 hogs; Boyd, 
Hg Western Packing 


Co., 


7970 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,001 hogs; others, 
i 
























































a, eat Cattle, 22,650; calves, 8,204; hogs, 
73,204; sheep, 52,114. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armo' Co. wee 2,139 902 8,910 6,056 
aeeahy Pug. Co. .. 2,268 546 5,742 6,864 
Fowler Straub Co. . 559 aay ee 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,131 302 3, : 
Swift & Co. .....6. 2,894 765 16,596 8,894 
Wilson & Co. ..... 2,759 343 7,714 6,695 
OtherS .sseeeceeeees 918 210 1,179 261 
Total ..sseeeeeeee 13,6438 3,068 43,488 31,653 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
lves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. cooes gue §=»©6 SBL006 9,872 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 1284 1354 9,238 
Dold Pkg. Co. ° - 1,102 6,139 tees 
Morris & Co. ....+-+- 2,510 6,895 5,214 
Swift & Co. ...... ecccce 6,067 10,858 12,062 
Eagle Pkg. Co. .....0++. 20 ¥ ae 
M. Glassburg ......seee. 2 ° oced 
ffman Bros. ....++++. 47 coe cove 
Mayerowich & Vail .. 7 eee cove 
Omaha Pkg. Co. . coe 38 eoce oees 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. ....... 13 eeee esee 
. Roth & Sons eeccce 87 ooce cove 
So. Omaha Pkg. ° 42 ee eevee 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. .....+. 373 ecce cece 
Morrell & CO. ...+-ee0- 153 coe coe 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ..... cove 207 cece cece 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ....... 301 cess ecco 
Wilson & Co. ...... eecee 816 cose ecce 
Others ...ccccccccccs ecco ccoe 18,865 coos 
Total ..cccccccccccccce 20,208 68,826 86,886 
ST. LOUIS. 
oe Cote ~_— . 
and Co. .... 1,94 ‘ q 
Swit & A! eke ein - 1,646 902 8,376 5,842 
forris & Co. ...... 69 er 1,750 
kg. Co... 943 ouse . Seon 
one ya ncipg ecccece 3,053 1,533 18,273 1,534 
Total .ncccccccecs 8,272 3,483 42,685 12,904 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
MERE OD. ccvccce apaee 606 15,342 17,411 
pony and oeee 1,632 431 8,16 5,575 
Morris & Co. ..... 425 150 =—-9, 06’ 3,102 
ers Ceeceoece 2,703 84 7,701 1,110 
SN Tas sheese esas 8,536 1,271 40,271 27,198 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,911 116 10,564 3,369 
Armour and Co. .... 3,014 104 9,988 4,313 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,889 95 5,764 4,154 
er cess 118 
OTRTS cc cccccccccce 1,048 
| 9,357 380 
8T. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,019 4,063 12,340 986 
arahy Phe. Co. a8 Bae ies dene 
Swift & Co. ........ 8,174 6,074 16,356 1,972 
SOE DEG. Oo..... 1,972 BBO seco cade 
Others ..... eoccccee 796 49 5,853 eeee 
or 7,830 11,689 34,549 2,958 
WICHITA. 
Cotab Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
udahy Pkg. Co. ... 530 808 4,868 1,896 
Fret Wid, O- Seas “ 22 3,484 ©" 81 
Wichita D. B. "Go... St bas = 2a 
SEEN c0506) ROB asc. ocean ree 
Keefe-LeStourgeon:. 991 117) °°"! nes 
oe 1,181 325 8,683 1,927 
ainct including 248 cattle and 12,487 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
euitt & Co. ....... 1,088 217 +#41,782 4,005 
Bla our in eo sees 905 77 #1,515 4,547 
Othe Murphy ... 585 101 1,71 Pe 
Mee cescccccsccse TES 174 ,. 49 
a «+ 8,481 569 «46,424 «8,691 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ....... 1,206 532-4, 934 366 
Wilson & Co. ..... - 1,266 489 5,361 296 
i ee ae owes ane wets 208 apt 
Total .......00.. 2,004 1,021 10,503 662 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,285 4,873 6,682 629 
United D. B. Co.... 36 Saree seme seer 
The Layton Co,.... .... nae 324 
R. Gumz & Co...... 96 60 98 
Armour and Co. .... 468 2,453 Vows 
N. Y. B. D. M. Co. 33 eH hace 
OCR vesecce ecccce§ 285 637 131 
Total. sicciccccces S18 8,028 7,285 762 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
a 2,938 21,3038 964 
Kingan & Co. ..... 1,672 676 16,257 837 
Armour and Co. .... 485 57 =—s-:11,837 2 
Ind’pls Abt. Co..... 1,384 170 407 484 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... eee 1,304 seas 
Brown Bros. ....... 145 17 148 12 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 16 eees 439 cose 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 17 anike 189 ten 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 104 11 353 + 
Ind. Prov. Co. ..... 44 6 312 1 
Maas Hartman Co... 22 10 cece eese 
Art Wabnitz ....... 22 41 eons 60 


Hoosier Abt. Co. ... 


CURED cccccccccece OC 115 458 401 














Total ............ 5,220 4,041 43,097 2,805 
CINCINNATI, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Ideal Pkg. Co ...... 691 cose 


C. A. Freund ;..... | 40 


S. W. Galls Sons.. .... & oS. Cae 
J; Hilbieg a eke... OB secs 67 


Gus. Juengling .... 168 137 ee 
E. Ki 














ahn’s Sons Co.. 634 501 1,239 156 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 82 272 «1,918 eoee 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. ... 4 aclee 313 aide 
Se Se toc ree = | one 
W. G. Rehn’s Son.. 105 76 peas oat 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 6 coos «62, ba 
J. Schlachter’s Son, 155 233 ese 177 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 17 coon 8,007 neem 
J. Vogel & Son..... 8 5 441 ecco 
John F. Stegner ... 129 179 anes 34 
So tts SHOUD scccecs 24 59 cece cose 
| ee 386 4,858 3,568 

Total ............ 1,554 1,878 15,697 4,439 
Not including 1,135 cattle, 95 calves, 8,669 


hogs and 275 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended June 8, 1929, with comparisons: 























CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
June 8. week. 1928. 
ORICEEO ceccccccececcess SRO 18,833 23,479 
HORNOS: CHY co ocices ssce 12,110 14,415 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 23,292 20,815 24,339 
Be. TOUS cscivcccccccces. SMe 5,899 7,984 
St, Jomeph ....cccccccees 8,586 8,078 7,039 

oe ee 7,758 x 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,594 1,786 1,915 
WHOMEEE csicccccstceccccs GME 989 1,534 
OE oa sicncesecieccce 2,528 cece 
a. SRR epernree 8,303 9,162 
Milwaukee .............. 2,148 2,363 2,096 
Indianapolis ............ 5,220 3,708 4,731 
Cincinnatl .......scccc0. 1,554 1,074 1,680 
Total teeeeesececeeees+109,708 94,244 109,782 

HOGS. 

Chicago ...........seeee0 78,204 73,975 177,700 
Kaness City ............ 43,488 28,542 50,134 
CR. ec Sc sicvceesesiccas OMe 61,589 564 
St. Louis ............... 42,685 30,023 40,991 
St. Joseph ..............-40,271 29,240 39,333 
Sioux C: seresesecesess 38,022 35,251 64,336 
Oklahoma City .......... 10,508 9,083 11,651 
WEEE Secccctesasscccce QUER 6,360 18,812 
MIVEP seccccceccccseess 6,494 5,573 veces 
St. Paul ..........00..+. 34,549 38,915 388 

Milwaukee .............. 7,285 14,246 Q 
Indianapolis ............ 48,007 385,368 50,175 

Cincinnati .............. 15,607 13,468 s 
Total .......+e+0+++++-482,684 376,688 610,939 
Chicago 50,993 60,988 
Kansas 24,549 27,430 
0 30,454 43,598 
St. Louis 9,293 19,947 
St. Joseph 30,132 28,886 
Sioux City .... 12,934 1,911 
Oklahoma City .......... 368 198 
ichita 1,548 2,740 
Denver 6,212 ‘dae 
St. Panl ..ccccccccccccce 3.088 3,088 2,445 
FE 762 500 481 
Indianapolis ............ 2,805 1,672 8,227 
i. eer 3,121 1,299 
Total ...............+.194,855 174,864 193,150 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 38....18,472 2,602 44,857 10,636 
Tues., June 4....10,116 3,279 33,529 9,988 
Wed., June 5.... 8,969 2,933 21,127 12,308 
Thur., June 6... 6,631 3,790 26,291 9,662 
R., dame 7... 1,548 687 16,165 12,220 
Sat., June 8..... 200 200 7,000 4,000: 
ela week. ...2.. 45,936 13,491 148,969 58,809 
Previous week ..39,569 13,165 143,972 60,778 
Year ago .......51,317 16,595 189,251 0,465 
Two years ago...57,099 14,080 189,450 46,325 


Total receipts for month and year to June 8, 
with comparisons: 


























June Year 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 

2 POE 46,034 53,474 981,355 1,046,807 
Calves ...... 14,064 19,204 362,860 396,126 
Se 51,874 224,370 3,769,570 4,461,227 
Sheep ....... 63,044 81,699 1,545,147 1,520,881 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., June 3.... 5,147 27 7,821 592 
Tues, June 4.... 2,941 eae 7,426 469 
Wed., June 5.... 3,082 296 3,224 1,295 
Thurs., June 6... 1,885 45 4,027 2,518 
Wri., Jung 7..... 858 16 5,989 788 
Sat., June 8..... 100 wee 1,000 1,000 
This week ......13,963 384 29,487 662 
Previous week 12,774 260 21,471 7,715 
Year ago ....... 15,132 518 32,513 7,913 
Two years ago. ..17,952 106 =. 25,717 44 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

$10.65 $ 6.00 $16.20 

10.65 6.35 13.30 

9.70 7.65 17.90 

8.80 6.25 17.30 

13.90 6.50 16.00 

12.05 6.35 13.00 

7.20 5.85 13.60 





Av. 1924-1928 $10.35 $6.50 $15.55 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


-++-$10.40 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended June 8..... 32,000 119,000 52,000 
Previous week .......... 26,795 122,501 53,063 
: =e ptcetecsnbeda 36,285 156,638 ¥ 
WEE xcesherarccdceebaeee 39,147 163,733 41,878 
SE Gis Shah eawcteece eee 42,813 89,804 57,555 
DE evbirette chante seaawael 39,079 110,682 65,776 
es sveecuvawame 35,722 141,798 64,576 





*Saturday, June 8, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 








No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended June 8..149,000 243 $11.25 $10.65 
Previous week .......143,972 238 11.25 65 
eee évooveves 189,251 234 10.15 9.70 
Me tae ccccccccces 180,450 243 9.35 8.80 
BNE We Code veneae ceed 118,683 252 14.65 13.90 
BE eek Veee sc vananer 141,694 237 12.45 12.05 
1924 = +++ 182,659 238 7.50 7.20 
5 yr. av., 1924-1928.164,300 241 $10.80 $10.35 





* Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTHERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended June 7, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended June 7.......... vib seacew ae aay 139,250 
Previous week ........ Scctuectseegaate -..126,763 
MORE. GEO ce cceccscccevcevecccvcceqsssecug ee 

CHEMO Ce epee es shit semedheaddathbeeteeecn 170,200 
1 Cece ccceecececceccccsccccesccsccees 99,400 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
—@—— 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
eago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, June 13, 1929, 
were as follows: 








Week 
ended Prev. 
June 13. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........... 31,424 47,898 
Direct to packers...... secceee 45,766 44,463 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 28,917 29,502 
Total supplies ..............101,107 121,863 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


E. S. Wilhite, owner of ice plant at 
Belton, Mo., is erecting a new cold stor- 
age plant at that point. 

Extensive improvements are being 
made to the cold storage plant of 
Robert Wagoner at Burnet, Tex. 

Contracts for erecting a cold storage 
warehouse have been awarded by the 
Winn-Lovett Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Northwestern Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Tacoma, Wash., is planning to 
remodel its present 5-story cold storage 
plant. 

Improvements to cost about $50,000 
will be undertaken by the Central Mar- 
ket House, Dayton, O., to include re- 
frigerating units for meat dealers’ 
stands. 

The City Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recommended the installation of a 
new refrigeration system in the Dia- 
mond Market there, to cost approxi- 
mately $120,000. 

Part of the Oakland, Calif., ware- 
house of the Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
is being converted into cold storage, 
to give them 290,000 cu. ft. of freczer 
and cold storage space. 

A controlling interest in the Empire 
Cold Storage & Packing Co., Marsh- 
field, Ore., has been acquired by C. G. 
Bock of North Bend, Ore., and C. M. 
Christenson of Portland. The plant is 
being remodeled. 

Nine new refrigerated trucks will be 
purchased by the Tech Food Products 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., as a result of their 
purchasing the Boardman Dairy plant, 
Youngstown, O. They plan to spend 
$200,000 on its alterations, including 
new equipment. 


a 


SELLING FROZEN FOODS. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


at the present time that it is difficult 
to keep up with developments. And 
the interesting point in this connection 
is that some products that now move 
slowly take on new life when offered to 
consumers in a package or wrapping. 

One illustration of how a slow seller 
was made popular by offering it to 
consumers in this new, attractive form 
will suffice. 

Packaging Increased Demand. 

One meat packer had much difficulty 
disposing of the smail pieces and ends 
of bellies—by-products of the bacon 
slicing room. When he could find a 
market for these pieces, the price he 
was forced to accept hardly paid him 
for the trouble of handling them. 

Then he had a bright idea. He took 
these ends and small pieces, put them 
in a transparent wrapping and labeled 
them “Bacon Tid-Bits.” This simple 
merchandising stunt changed the situ- 
ation entirely. Instead of being a prod- 
uct almost impossible to dispose of, 
these bacon ends found almost instant 
favor. 

Today this packer has no trouble in 
selling them at a nice profit; in fact, 
he could dispose of several times the 
quantity he has available. 

The freezing and packaging process 
developed in the fish industry (first 
described in the Sept. 8, 1928, issue of 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER), is inter- 
esting to the meat packing industry 
from several standpoints. 


Fish Trade Leads the Way. 


It may point the way to the develop- 
ment of quick freezing methods for 
certain products of the meat industry. 
And, among other things, it is possible 
that it suggests a new and improved 
method of merchandising meat prod- 
ucts along the lines that have been 
developed and are proving successful 
in the fish industry. 

In many respects, particularly from 
the merchandising angle, fish and 
meats are similar. Both are highly 
perishable, they must be offered to the 
consumer in a clean, wholesome condi- 
tion, they must be shipped under re- 
frigeration, in most cases, and the more 
conveniently the housewife can handle 
them after they arrive in her kitchen, 
the more often she will buy them. 

The fish industry, through the de- 
velopment of its quick freezing method, 
is now marketing large quantities of 
fish, particularly fillets, in wrappings 
and packages, and is rapidly expand- 
ing its markets. Originally packages 
were used exclusively. The fillets and 
smaller pieces were placed in cartons, 
frozen quickly by the quick freezing 
method developed for this purpose and 
the cartons placed in shipping contain- 
ers for delivery to dealers. 


Transparent Wrapping Popular. 


Lately there has been developed an 
additional method of packaging which 
has become popular. In fact, 90 per 
cent of the output of one company is 
being marketed in this form. 

This method consists of cleaning, 
boning and filleting the fish, wrapping 
and sealing the fillets in transparent 
paper and placing them in a counter 
display carton holding 10 lbs. The 
carton is then put through the quick 
freezing process and the product frozen 
in the carton in which it is to be 
shipped. 

Several economies and merchandis- 
ing advantages result from this meth- 
od. A larger quantity of product can 


be packed in smaller space, the labor 
expense is less, and the customer can 
see the product—a sales appeal 

in the case of a food product, is de. 
cidedly worth cultivating. 

Cellophane is used as the wrapping 
material and the product is labeled 
“Cello-wrapped.” The 10-lb. counter 
display cartons are packed in fiber 
shipping containers with double walls 
with an air space between. 

This dead air space, combined with 
the natural insulating qualities of the 
fiber board, makes it possible to ship 
the fish long distances without the aig 
of any refrigeration other than ig eop. 
tained in the frozen fish itself. When 
shipped in car loads, which is the way 
most of it is marketed, refrigeration 
is used. 

Sales Appeal Gained. 

Commenting on the advantage of 
freezing the fillets in the counter dis. 
play carton instead of individually, an 
officer of the General Foods Co. said 
recently: 

“Our 10-lb. cartons of Cello-wrapped 
sole contain 280 cu. in. or 28 eu. in, 
per lb. of contents. The container of 
individually frozen packages, which is 
packed as full as possible, has 66 jn, 
per lb. of product. The individually 
frozen fillets also require 14.6 per cent 
more square inches of Cellophane than 
is necessary to cover the same size 
fillets wrapped and cartoned before 
freezing.” 

One thing this company has deter. 
mined very definitely in its investiga- 
tions and experiments. This is that 
any packaged, quick-frozen flesh prod- 
uct must be packed before it is frozen 
for best results. In the opinion of the 
General Foods Co. this is such an e- 
sential and fundamental principle of 
preparing flesh products that it should 
be given first consideration by the food 
manufacturer who intends to quick 
freeze his product and market it in 
wrapped or packaged form. 

These wrapped fillets weigh one 
pound each and the counter display 
carton contains 10 packages. The car- 
ton is designed to catch the eye of the 
housewife when placed on the dealer's 
counter or in his refrigerated shov- 
case, and the attractive appearance 
the fillets, seen through the transpar- 
ent wrapping, is expected to, and does, 
arouse desire and make the sale. 

Product is Improved. 

One has only to visualize the former 
method of displaying whole fish 
compare it with this method of market 
ing fresh, boneless, clean fillets to 
preciate the appeal of this latter meu 
od. And then there is the convenienee 
to the housewife to be taken into cor 
sideration. She can buy one pound @ 
several pounds as she _ desires, 
there is no muss or trouble to prepare 


|_| the product for the pan or oven. 


MODERN FOOD MERCHANDISING. 

Fish fillets frozen in one-lb. cartons, 
showing fiber shipping container with air 
spaces for insulation purposes. 

Such a shipping container carries the 
frozen product thousands of miles to 
market without damage to the product. 


The new method of quick freesin 


| does not damage the fibers or destroy 


or impair the flavor. When the 


| is thawed its appearance is just # 


good as before freezing, there 1s 

or no drip and, when prepared for the 

table, it is the, equal in all res 

fresh fish that has not been frozem. 
One wholesale meat dealer m 

Central West reports that he 1s 

dling 2,700 pounds of this quick-from 
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These well-known Packers 
all use Jamison Doors: 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., 
Various Plants 
COLUMBUS PACKING CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


ST. LOUIS INDEPENDENT 
PACKING CO., 


J. E. DECKER & SONS, 
Mason City, Iowa 


T. M. SINCLAIR & CO., LTD., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN PACKING CO. ARIZONA PACKING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. 


These are just a few of the many in all 
48 states and many foreign countries 
using Jamison products. 


Our catalog shows why. Gladly sent 
on request. Also folder on the new 
Jamison WEDGETIGHT Fastener. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. U.S.A, 


2 West 45th St., New York Cit 
Rm. 1832, we Building, 228 — Salle 
St., Chicago; t., San Francisco; 
2650 Lon Fe Ave., Los Angeles 








Codd Storage Doors | 

























Make 
Sure— 


Your door con- 
tacts are made 
tight with “Wirfs 
Airtite Gasket.” 
It assures refrig- 
eration efficiency 
and reduces oper- 

ating cost. 


















a Wirfs PATENTED 
AIRTITE GASKET 


Wirfs Corporation, 113 S. 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








and packaged fish per week, and that 
the demand for it is growing. In other 
cities and towns east of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the South—the ter- 
ritory in which the bulk of the pro- 
duction is marketed—reports are the 
same. The product has met with al- 
most instant favor, and the demand 
for it is growing. 

One cannot help but wonder if this 
growing demand for this product will 
see a lessened demand for meat to the 
— that frozen packaged fish is con- 
sumed. 


to heart. 


ished product. 


Lessons for the Packer. 


In any event there are, it appears, 
a number of good lessons in the ex- 
perience of the General Foods Co., in 
its efforts to develop greater markets 


and increased consumption of its prod- her kitchen. 


ucts, that the meat industry might take 


The principal one of these is that it 
wanted more people to eat fish and it 
worked out methods to secure greater 
consumption of it, even though it was 
necessary to revolutionize entirely the 
methods formerly employed to process 
the raw material and market the fin- 


Essentially it developed processes to 
put a better product on the market, 
get it to the customer in a cleaner, more 
wholesome and a more sanitary way, 
and it worked out wrapping and pack- 
aging methods that create interest and 
desire and make it easier and more con- 
venient for the housewife to buy the 
product and handle it after it is in 








SPRAY POND NOZ z.es 


Badas 






_ Pre rena 
SPRAY NOZZLES FOR AIR COOLING SYSTEMS 





 & Joos 9 








Nozzles for Brine Spray Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Systems 








Particulars and Prices on Request 


JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 
231 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fundamentally, however, the trail 
has been blazed and the pioneering 
work done on a successful method of 
quickly freezing, packaging or wrap- 
ping a flesh product. 


The good results being secured on 
fish are not impossible when liver, 
sweet-breads, a steak or any other meat 
product is handled in the same man- 
ner, it is claimed. There is opened up 
to the meat packing industry a new 
method of getting meats and meat 
products to consumers in practically 
perfect condition, and a new field of 
processing and merchandising that 
would seem to offer great possibilities 
and which should have consideration 
in the broad general plan of the better 
merchandising of meats and meat 
products. 








‘or the 
PACKER, ae: MAKER, ne 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 
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Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
future Provisions - Grain #8 Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 


Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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| JOHN H. BURNS CO.., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 afreduce Exchange, New York City 
ember New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 
Codes: ©; Kelly, Utill Livestock Ed.) Lieber’ 
Se 














GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. 


H. C. 
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Wis flee & Company, Sau 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 

















F. S. STRITE 


Consulting Refrigerating Engineer | 
Plans —-Specifications 
1819 BROADWAY...NEW YORK CITY 
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G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 
Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








crouse 














Cold Storage Installation | 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avene, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D 














W. P. Battle & Co.” 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 


Memphis Tenn. 
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Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Gc JAMS CONANT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers end Mechanics 





On request, our complete 4 
vision, fresh meat, 
— = tallow oe 


a 
Cowes Pegene to any 
eames ot the Sete Sve = 
charge; o our periodi 
market reports. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located\ all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly. on te 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


E. S. Urwitz, Dryfus Packing & 
Provision Co., Lafayette, Ind., spent a 
day in Chicago early this week. 


F. A. Hoy, Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., was in Chicago several 
days ago on a business trip. 

“Ike”? Oakley, general manager, 
Keane-Loffler, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
packers, was a visitor in the city this 
week, 

Jay C. Hormel, vice-president, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., was 
in the city for a few days early in 
the week. 

R. A. Rath, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia, was in the city for a short visit 
a few days ago. 

Fred C. Gates, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia., dropped in for 
a visit the early part of this week, but 
did not stay long. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week total 18,072 cattle, 7,199 calves, 
49,565 hogs and 42,222 sheep. 


T. P. Gibbons, hide sales department, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, spent 
last week-end at French Lick Springs, 
attending the annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 8, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928, 

Cured meats, 1bs..21,602,000 17,600,000 17,837,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .32,363,000 31,263,000 34,913,000 
feed: be. ........ ,833,000 7,533,000 3,308,000 
J. S. Campbell, head of the Chicago 
office, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has just returned from a 
two weeks’ combined business and 
pleasure trip in the West. After at- 
tending a meeting of government mar- 
keting officials at Denver, Colo., he 


motored about the West and Southwest 
with his son. 


John E. Stamp, of the John W. 
Stamp Co., Melbourne, Australia, en- 
gineers, left Chicago this week for the 
acific Coast, where he will sail shortly 
for the‘antipodes. Mr. Stamp has been 
making a study of American packing- 
louse plants and methods for some 
time, spending several months in the 
Chicago district. 


A. A. Davidson, president, Davidson 
Commission Co., Chicago, brokers, is 
celebrating the arrival of his brother, 
. A. Davidson, of Johannesburg, South 
a. Mr. Davidson’s brother has 

en located in South Africa for the 
past 25 years, where he has several 
cement plants. The well-known “Ace” 
smile is broader than usual. 


Everybody is thinkin 

body g about the 
Wheat situation these days. L. Harry 
reeman, of Rumsey & Co.—than 


whom there is no more courageous 
prognosticator—says that “surrounded 
as we are by pessimism and bears, we 
have not yet the temerity to predict 
any substantial rallies that would hold, 
but it does seem to us that current 
prices cannot be far from the bottom.” 
a 


HAMBURG CASINGS MARKET. 


The general market for sausage cas- 
ings at Hamburg, Germany, was satis- 
factory during April, according to ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Middles continued in good de- 
mand and supplies were reported as 
somewhat scarce, with prices high. 
Rounds were in fair demand and prices 
showed an upward tendency during the 
last two weeks of the month. 

Quotations at the beginning of May, 
it is stated, approximated the high level 
of the same date last year. The trade 
reported a particularly good demand 
for domestic rounds, sold not so much 
to German dealers as to Spanish buy- 
ers, for July and August deliveries. 

Offerings of North and South Amer- 
ican export rounds has been somewhat 
restricted of late. Hog casings at fa- 
vorable prices are finding considerable 
interest, and Danish supplies are fur- 
nishing considerable competition in the 
German market, prices on Danish goods 
being lower. 

The hog bung market is reported as 
rather depressed, owing to heavy 
stocks and prices, and compared with 
those of a year ago, are about 40 per 
cent lower. Sheep casings are in good 
demand and prices have shown an in- 
crease, supplies being only medium. 

—— -%-—— . 


MARGARINE IN MARCH. 


Production of margarine during’ 
March, 1929, as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 





March, March, 
1929. 1928. 

; Lbs. Lbs. 
Uncolored margarine........28,191,553 25,830,799 
Colored margarine........... 1,526,729 1,456,741 

DO. cacvcccnccccvccsevase 29,718,282 27,287,540 
—_—_o—_ 


GOING OUT AMONG THEM. 

John T. Agar, president of Wm. 
Davies Co., Inc., and Robert Burrows 
of J. C. Wood & Co. left during the 
week on an automobile tour of the 
corn belt. They will make first-hand 
observations of livestock supplies and 
of the growing conditions in the corn 
and wheat sections. Their outlook as 
a result of this trip will be looked 
forward to with interest in trade cir- 


cles. 
eile 


PACKER DONATES PARK SITE. 

The Hughes-Curry Packing Co., 
Anderson, Ind., meat. packers, have 
donated to that city a tract of eight 
acres to be used as a site for a public 
park, according to announcement by 
Charles S. Hughes, president of the 
company. 

il 

Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 

page. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia., will soon take bids on construction 
of a $350,000 addition to their present 
plant. 

F. Hertler, 118 Lawrence st., New 
Haven, Conn., is about to let contracts 
for a new 2-story sausage factory, to 
cost approximately $45,000. 

J. Allen & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif., are considering plans for erect- 
ing a 4-story slaughter house on Evans 
ave., at estimated cost of $150,000. 

The Greenwood Packing Plant, Inc., 
Greenwood, S. C., is enlarging by 1,600 
sq. ft. its offices and manufacturing 
plant, to include refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

Contracts have been awarded by the 
J. H. Belz Provision Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
wholesale provisions, for remodeling 
their cooler facilities at a cost of about 
$22,000. 

The SHaw-Smith. Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated at Tyler, Tex., capital $40,- 
000, as wholesale distributor of pack- 
inghouse products in east Texas. J. D. 
Shaw is president. 

First National Stores, 5 Middlesex 
st., Somerville, Mass., is constructing 
a 8-story meat storehouse, including 
refrigeration facilities, at an estimated 
cost of $1,500,000. 

Plans are being considered by the 
United Dressed Beef Co., New York 
City, for constructing a packing plant 
and boiler room, to cost about $40,000, 
including oil burning equipment. 

The Theodore Gutscher Co., 3275 
West 65th st., Cleveland, O., meat 
packers, have let contracts for erect- 
ing a 2-story addition to their present 
plant, at estimated cost of $40,000. 

The new plant of the Dixie Pack- 
ing Co., now being built at Waycross, 
Ga., is reported practically complete. 
Machinery is being installed, stock pens 
enlarged and thorough remodeling is 
being done. 

T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., meat packers, have 
awarded contracts for erection of a 3- 
story addition to their plant, to in- 
clude beef house and loading platforms, 
to cost about $374,000. 

The Miles City Home Products Co. 
has been organized at Miles City, Mont., 
by Louis F. Thiel and Fred Amacher, 
formerly of Portland, Ore., who recent- 
ly acquired the Miles City Meat Prod- 
ucts Co. Machinery and equipment for 
slaughtering and extracting grease 
from horse flesh will be installed. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., has completed arrangements 
for purchase of the Duz Company, Inc., 
Chicago, soap powder manufacturer, in- 
cluding patents, trademarks, brands 
and good will, according to announce- 
ment by Herbert G. French, executive 
vice-president of Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Continental Can Co. has begun 
operations at its new plant in Los An- 
geles, Calif., which soon will have be- 
tween 500 and 600 employees, it has 
been announced. The plant cost ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 and has a ca- 
pacity of 25,000,000 cans monthly: 
Ground also has been broken for an- 
other plant in Oakland, Calif. 
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Chicago Provision Markets po ee 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Week ended, 
MARKET SERVICE + ah te 
No. No. No, 
1 . . 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
= —— It. end. .45 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, . y - 7 oO uck roast . a | 
June 13, 1929. SATURBAT, SSUE 6, 1008. Steaks, round ......45 
Open. High. Low. Close. Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 
Regular Hams. LARD— Steaks, porterhouse.60 
x 11.87%4n Steaks, flank 28 
June ‘ re ares “oF Beef stew, chuck.... 
July ...12.00 12.00= 11.97%  11.97%b Gorned briskets 
Sept. ..12.32% 12.35 12.30 12.32\%ax boneless d 
Oct. ....12.50 12.50 12.424%4— 12.45 Corned plates ...... 
AP eins 12.40 Corned rumps, bnils.. 


A 


SBRBERE oz 


& 
* 


BES SRASSSBS »F 


BSk 


20% @21 
G21 CLEAR BELLIES— vices 
ee. 14.37% 14.35 14.37% 
Hin 
12.90b Leg: 
ee sine 13.25b Stews 

Chops, shoulder 2 
MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1929. Chops, rib and loin. .50 


Mutton. 


eVEss F 


ae neue 11.72%n 
“yil9a% «= «11188% «182% 11 82%ax 
. 12.27% 12.27%— 12.15 12.15b 
1240 12.40— 12.27% 12.27% Shoulders 
cose woes 12.2744n Chops, rib and loin. .35 


BELLIES— 
..13.75 13.80 13.75 13.80ax 


. 14.35 14.42% 14.35 14.40ax Loins, 84 cui cence 24 
Loins, 4 
RIBS— Loins, 23 @24 
..12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90 Loins, 
@ 
15 
12% 
5 
3 


"2.18.25 13.25 13.25 13.25 ops 
Shoulders 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1929. Butts 
LARD— 
cane as 11.85n 
July . 11.95 11.80 11.95ax 
Sept. 12.17% 12.30ax 
32% 12.42%4— 12.3214 12.42% 
aos eget . Hindquarters 
12.25 12.25 12.25 Dessgnarters me 
CLEAR BELLIES— Legs 
July ...13.87% 14.12% 13.87%  14.12%ax ae 
Sept. ..14.47% 14.60 14.47% 14.60ax Catiets 
SHORT RIBS— Rib and loin chops 
13.25b ’ 
13°55b Butchers’ Offal. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1929. ¢ 
12 


Brains 
Hearts 
Tongue 
Sweetb 


*Square cut and seedless. LARD— 
D. S. Bellies. RS Sis Kirn iis ates 11.8244n 

July ...11.87% 11.95 11.87% 11.90— 

Sept. ..12.22% 12.27% 7 12.27% 
Oct. ...12.387% 12.45 37h 12.40b Choice 


Dec. ...12.25 12.25 é 12.25 
RING MATERIALS. 
CLEAR BELLIES— cU G R s Good 
July ...14.15 14.20 Li 14.20 Bbls. Medium 
Sept. ..14.60 14.70 J 14.70 — of soda, - c. . 9% 
tpetre, less an . lots, 
SHORT RIBS— Leb. New York: Brains, 
‘ee saint 13.25n Dbl. refd. gran.. x. Sweetb 
13.55n Small crystals .. Calf li 
Medium crystals ‘ 
Large crystals es . a. 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3 Choice 
11.88 Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: Medium 
11.95 1.97%= 11.95 11.950 Dol. refd. gran. ei 
* "32°30 “30 1230ax Small crystals ...... ioe sehen eare : Choice 
12.421%4— 12.42%4—ax Bi llth: eves Medium 
ade a3. Dbl. rfd. gran. n: Lamb 1 


CLEAR BELLIES— Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... Get 


Kidney: 








45-50 . Crystals’ to powdered, in bbis., in 
5- f Sept. ..14.30 A 14.30 14.42%ax gs ap ’ sy 
2-4 Oct.” . 1114.70 14.70 14.871gax 5-ton lots or more 9 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8 
SHORT RIBS— Borax, carloads, powdered, in bblis.. 5 
Other D. S. Meats. : aon sae 13.250 In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
. cove aide 13.55n Salt— 
mg spent cheane i rs Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chl 
— short ribs FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1929. cago, bulk oo caenneen 
outer gintes “fg LARD— Medium, carlots, per ton, f.0o.b. 
Jowl batts” Hos 11.82% but 
‘owl butts ‘ Oe ce cnkew Katie an J n “* Peder’ | 
July |..11.92% 11.97% 11.92%  11.92%4ax _ Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b, Chicago...... 
Sept. ...12.25 2.3 12.25 2.25b Sugar— 
Oct. ...12.40 y 12.40 12.40ax Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b., New Or- 
Dec. saee Stew 12.35b . ow | ge, poss 
‘LE LLIE econd sugar, OM, Kconeat cevese : : 
— 7 = sap met. oe Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- Picnic 
hy 1 "057 14. -52%ab crose and invert, New York......-- kin’ ! 
ss 15.05 15. : . Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... ses 
cdg : . : Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, Pera 
SHORT RIBS— f.o.b. Reserve, .La., less 2%....+-++++ 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...-+++: 





Key: ax, asked; b. bid; n, nominal; = split. Pa 
aces <a 419 Ibs. the-same month of 1928, 


ding to the U. S. Bureau of Agrietl 
OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. tural Economics. 
Exports of oleomargarine, including For the three-month period endet 
both animal and vegetable oil products, March, 1929, exports of oleo 
from the United States in March, 1929, totaled 198,173 Ibs. against 1 
totaled 79,418 lbs., compared with 51,- lbs. the same period a year ag0 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended Cor. week, 

June 12, 1929. 1928. 
native steers 22 @23% 

Prod native steers 21 

Medium steers 

— good 


Cindquarters, choice .... 
Forequarters, choice ..... 


Beef Cuts. 


Steer loins, No. 1.. 
Steer loins, No. 

Steer short loins, No. i: 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips). 
Steer loin ends, No. 

Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips) . 
Steer ribs, No. 
Steer ribs, No. 
Cow ribs, No. 
Cow ribs, No. 3 

Steer rounds, , 

Steer rounds, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 1 

Steer navel ends......... 
Cow nayel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1, bnls.. 
Strip loins, No. 2........ 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 
Sirloin butts, No. 

Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 
Romp butts . 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods ¢ 
Hanging tenderloins @20 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)......... 
Hearts 


9 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 

Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores 

Medium fores 

Lamb fries, per 1b 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.. 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.. 


Mutton. 
Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores 
Light f nd 
Mutton 
Mutton ve 
Mutton stew 
Sheep tongues, 
Sheep heads, each 


@12 

js Fresh Pork, Ete. 
ork loins, 8@1 
Pleate ‘shvaiy au 0 Ibs. av. 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins ., 
Spare ribs ,. 
nerd et. 

ton bi 
Hocks utts 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... 

Country style sausage, fresh in link... 

—- style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 

Frankfurts in sheep casings 

Frankfurts in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice 

Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 

Bologna in beef ‘middles, choice 

Liver sausage in hog — =r 

liver in hog bungs 

Liver sausage in beef rounds........ ee 

Head cheese . 

New England luncheon specialty 

Minced lunched specialty 

Tongue sausage 

Blood sausage 

SE MEE oice to nventéeccecdccs 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs....... ee 
Thuringer Cervelat 

Farmer 

Holsteiner 

Salami, choice 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 
C. Salami, new condition 

A, choice, in hog middles 

Genoa — Salami..... Pwkaliak aN vecnie 
Peppero 





Italian style hams 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in ae rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate. 
Large tins, 1 to crate. 

Frankfurt style sausage in 
Small tins, 2 to crate....... eeeees eudacnne 
Large tins, 1 to crate 

Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to er: = 
Large tins, 1 to cra 

Smoked link sausage ein hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to cra 
Large tins, 1 to ae 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
Neck bone trimmings 
Oe GRRE MIINE ior d5 605005 ceeds cvees 
Pork hearts 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks .. 
Shank meat ... 
Beef trimmings 
Beef hearts .... 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).. 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and ‘Ww. 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up. 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs. 
Beef tripe 
Cured oak tongue (can trim.).. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO 
Beef casings: 

Domestic round, 180 pack..... . 
Domestic round, - pack.... 
Wide export rounds............. 
Medium expert pone 
Narrow export rounds............ 
No. 1 weasands 


eS 


gs 
Regular middles 
Selected _— middles. 
Dried bladders 
12/15 


Pere eeeenee 


RaRSSRAISSF 


Ne 


ili teh ee 
COC CC ereercccesececececee 


SOM e me rer eee eereseeseeeee 


by 


hte bone 


bone 
Pus ENASReee kask 


Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.............. 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.. . 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... * 
Wide, per 100 yds..........ccee0. 
Extra — per 100 yds 


seeeee 


is 
A Q89@ 988999599989 


R 


Large B... bungs...............28 
Medium prime bungs.............12 
pod SED OER 6. cccoccsdinca. TT 


Btombohe CR WWE RGSS vabeccacwenoouae 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.......... - $16, 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ..... 
Pocket ‘tnt "Gem ‘o tripe, 200-Ib. bb 

Ib. Bias oees 
Pak hen Na 200-1b. 
Lamb tongues, long on 200-1b. bb .. 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... 71.00 


eg PORK AND romans 


Mess _ pork, : oe 
Family back — ano to 34 pleces...... 
Family back pork, 85 to 45 pleces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces......... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces......... 
Brisket pork 





53 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.5744@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 gl. a% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77% 
White oak ham tierces............. . 
45 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago 

White animal fat ya Rad in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per lb. less.) 

Pastry, 60 lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 

Extra short ribs 

Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg Deas ak aaa 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 

Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@ 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs. 
Standard reg. — 14@16 Ib 


Knuckles, 5@9 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil 

Headlight burning oil.............. ‘ 
Prime W. 

Extra W. 


Acidless tallow oil......... 

20 C. T. neatsfoot oil 

Pure neatsfoot oil......... 

Special neatsfoot oil 

Extra neatsfoot oil...... oe ° 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil...... akscnseebtates 


Prime steam 

Prime steam, 

Kettle ee a 
ed lard, xes, N. 

Leaf, raw @10.75 

Neutral, in tierces @13.00 

Compound, acc. to quantity 11.25@12.00 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, ae  e. eeorrrererre | | 
Oleo stocks 


Prime No. 2 oleo oil..... evvVeseeedecnne 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil... 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND ammaaion 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 


@11.87%4 
@11.05 
@12.00 
@12.75 


wd 
PSG 


& 


No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a..........-e200s 
Choice white grease 

A-White grease 

B-White grease, max., 7. acid 
Yellow grease, 10@15 

Brown grease, 40% f.f. = bP atecsivdn ceens 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
Valley points, nom., prompt. 
te, deodorized, in’ qe an. Gig. 30% 
Yellow, Geodorized, in bi 


"f. 
tanks, f.o.b. mills 8 @ 8% 
Soya bean, f.o.b. mill 8% 
Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.o.b. coast. 64@ 6% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94@ 9% 


SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 


RID® didn cvbsciscdvacvsndccccance sam 34 
Cinnamon ......... ° 14 18 
yt ed WhO doRatedet ereee beRce 42 46 
Sikes Ende peeeesh bie nnemien: as 36 
41% 

Dovssenascebcovgeese. . 64 40 


WEED: Ss od eahiavecse <eouea> 66 70 


FRKKEKRK SE 
588958009 
39399-1330 


REKKK 


8% 

10% 

@10% 
@ 


pper, 
Pepper, 
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Retail Section 


Teaching the Consumer 


To Cook Meats Properly Is 
One Way to Boost Sales 


By Miss Winifred Brennan. 
apenas of Home Economics, Institute 
f American Meat Packers. 

To increase the consumption of 
meats and meat products, it is 
necessary to educate consumers 
not only in how to judge meat 
cuts when buying them but also 
in how to prepare them for the 
table. 

Here is where the retail meat 
dealer can increase his own sales 
by informing himself on the best 
methods of cooking meats and by 
passing this information on to his 
customers. 


Similarly, by serving attractive 
and varied meat dishes to the 
general public, hotel and restau- 
rant men can create among their 
clientele a greater desire for 
meats. This, of course, makes 
the instruction of the institution- 
al trade a vital factor in the work 
of enlarging meat consumption 


One way in which this can be 
done is by cutting demonstra- 
tions and lectures such as Miss 
Winifred Brennan of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, 
gave recently before the Chicago 
Association of Restaurateurs. 


The information and beef cut- 
ting demonstration which Miss 
Brennan gave the restaurateurs 
on this occasion is presented in 
the following article. It contains 
much of value to retail meat deal- 
ers also. 

Because meat occupies such a prom- 
inent place in our menus, we should 
know exactly how to buy it and how to 
utilize the different wholesale cuts. 

Carcass Has Been Standardized. 

The choice beef carcass of today has 
resulted from the standardization of 
production methods. Its division into 
the various wholesale and retail cuts 
that are so familiar to us is likewise 
the result of careful standardizing. 

One hundred years ago, if a man 
wanted a porterhouse steak it was nec- 
essary for him to wait until the butch- 
er, in cutting a carcass, reached that 
particular part. 

Meat is graded according to the age, 
weight and sex of the ahimal. The 
methods of determining grades are gen- 
erally the same for all. 


For example, consider a beef car- 
cass, the general appearance of which 
indicates that it is a choice carcass. 
It is of medium weight, which shows 
us that it is comparatively young. It 
has short, thick loins, short neck, deep, 
plump rounds and full ribs. 

The fat, creamy white in color, is 
evenly distributed over the exterior 
and is well marbled throughout the 
meat fibers. The flesh is firm and does 
not give the impression of strength in 
the muscle fibers and connective tissue. 

Veal, pork, lamb and mutton display 
the same general characteristics, al- 
though with veal and lamb the age and 
weight are the determining factors. 

Why Meat Prices Fluctuate. 

If meat grades are so standardized, 
making it possible to telephone the 
wholesaler and ask for a definite cut, 
why, then, do prices vary from day to 
day and from week to week? 

The answer to this question is an old 
one. Prices vary bceause supply and 
demand, which are affected by many 
unpredictable factors, also vary. 

Weather and crop conditions may be 
indirectly responsible for a fluctuation 


Tell ’Em How to Do It! 


Here is something your 
customers will “eat up,” Mr. 
Retailer! 

Very few people know the 
proper way to carve meat at 
the table. A series of two 
articles tells how in plain 
language and shows how by 
means of pictures. Every 
housewife will be glad to 
read it—and so will her hus- 
band. 


These two articles have 
been combined and_  re- 
printed. They may be had 
in quantities at cost, with 
your name on them, if you 
desire. 

Order a supply to distrib- 
ute to your trade. Use the 
coupon below. ° 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 








Please send me reprints 
of your article on “Meat Carving.” 
These are to be billed me at cost. 
Put my name on them, as follows: 




















in meat prices. Seasonal changes jp 
consumer demand are another factor, 
Consumer preference for particular 
cuts is still another—although the Join 
and rib cuts comprise only one-quarter 
of the beef carcass, they usually gelj 
for as much as the remaining cuts com. 
bined. 


As a result of intensive educationg] 
campaigns conducted by various live 
stock and meat agencies, the consumer 
is becoming aware of the fact that a 
beef carcass is not all ribs and loins, 
He is adding such words as round, 
shoulder, breast, chuck, etc., to his meat 
vocabulary. 

He is learning that such cuts ap 
not only tasty and economical, but also 
that they make possible greater varia. 
tion in the menu. It seems needless ty 
say that there is practically no differ. 
ence in nutritive value between meat 
from the round and meat from the loin, 

All meat is exceptionaily rich in cer. 
tain elements so essential to the proper 
maintenance of the body. These in- 
clude protein, fat and certain mineral 
substances. 

A rule which might be well to keep 
in mind in preparing meat dishes js 
always to choose the cut that is most 
suited to a general method of cooking. 

How to Prepare Cuts. 

The tender cuts should be prepared 
quickly, in order to bring out their 
flavor and tenderness. Steaks from the 
loin are usually seared at a high ten- 
perature, the heat reduced and the 
cooking continued until the desired 
state is reached—rare, medium, or 
well-done. 

Rib roasts are treated in much the 
same manner except that they are pre 
pared in the oven. 

In preparing the less tender cuts, 
the methods differ in the steps that 
must be taken to make the meat tender. 
Such methods are as follows: 

Slow cooking at a moderate temper 
ture in the presence of a small amoumt 
of either water or stock will break 
down the connective tissue and develop 
the meat flavors. You are familiar 
with the mechanical methods of grint 
ing or pounding the meat to break ® 
the connective tissue and thereby mak 
ing it more tender. 

Marinating the meat will produce* 
very palatable meat dish. Cover the 
meat with a\marinate made of oil a 
vinegar, using three parts of the wit 
gar to one part oil, plus the 
seasonings, among which are salt, pe 
per, chopped parsley and onions. — 

The meat may also have extra ft 
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added to it. Either fresh or salt pork, 
pacon or suet, may be cut in small 
strips or lardoons and placed on top of 
the meat, or the lardoons may be put 
directly into the lean muscle with the 
aid of a larding needle. _ The extra 
fat present not only aids in softening 
the connective tissue but also adds to 
the meat flavor. 

Modern cookers that are available 
for our use, with their temperature 
controls and regulators, should be an 
incentive to preparing food palatably. 

Stewing, boiling, frying, broiling, 
yoasting, and braising are general 
methods of preparation. Variations of 
these methods are so numerous that 
there is no end to them. 

The number of servings and the size 
of portions vary as to your trade— 
cafeteria, hotel or tea room. Stand- 
ards can well be established in your 
own kitchen, taking into consideration 
your own specific requirements. In 
this way you will know exactly the 
percentage of profit per serving. 

Garnishes play an important part in 
attractiveness. The meal should be 
built around the meat dish. 

Strive for individuality in your meat 
dishes for, after all, palatability and 
attractiveness are what you must sell 
your patrons. 








Retail Shop Talk 





FEATURES THE BETTER CUTS. 


By removing from his store all price 
tags, signs and advertising matter fea- 
turing the cheaper meats, one retailer 
has been able to substantially increase 
his income without adding to his list 
of customers. 

His theory is that the average house- 
wife will usually buy good meats, and 
that it is bad practice to make any 
suggestions that will cause her to 
change her mind. He pushes the bet- 
ter cuts at all times, having found that 
there are enough who will ask for the 
cheaper cuts to enable him to dispose 
of his stock of them. 

This dealer started with small space 
but has gradually enlarged until today 
his store will compare favorably in size 
with other stores in which foodstuffs 
are sold. His investigations and his 
experience show that the larger store 
will do more in dollars and cents than 
the smaller ones. 

Also, he is giving more attention to 
display and upkeep. The increased sales 
following money spent for adequate 
display, he says, more than justify the 
extra’ expense. 

es 
OREGON STATE MEAT LICENSE. 


A law has been passed by the Oregon 
state legislature requiring slaughterers, 
meat dealers and others connected 
either with the meat or hide business to 
obtain a state license. The bill, termed 
the “gasoline cowboy” bill because it 
was drawn by several livestock associa- 
tions primarily to prevent theft of live- 
stock by “rustlers” in automobiles, 
Tequires the sheriff’s office to see that 
the licenses are secured. 

nder the new law both dealers and 
packers must stamp all meats handled 
_ tag all carcasses before shipment 
Y motor truck or otherwise. Not only 
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must meats and hides of cattle, hogs 
and sheep be marked, but dealers must 
also keep accurate records of their 
poultry purchases. 

Failure to stamp the carcasses of 
meat animals is classed as a felony, 
punishable by a fine of not less than 
$200 nor more than $1,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than one year 
nor more than ten years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Max Tiehauer has sold his meat and 
grocery business at 1233 Danner ave., 
Dayton, O., to John A. Messler. 


Ray Marr has been succeeded in the 
meat business at Brooklyn, Mich., by 
T. R. Donohue. 


Max Reiss has sold his meat market 
at 8262 Grand River ave., Detroit, 
Mich., to Louis Cunich. 

Henry Casemier will move his meat 
business in Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
to 20 East Broadway. 

Chas. H. Warner has sold his meat 
and grocery business at Elkhart, Ind., 
to Frank Marcello. 

The meat market of Ed. A. Hoffer, 
411 S. Walnut st., Muncie, Ind., has 
been damaged by fire. 


A. Schultz has opened the Lombard 
Quality Market at 167% W. Lombard 
st., Portland, Ore. 

James P. Grigware has sold his meat 
business in Tonasket, Wash., to the O. 
& O. Meat Co. 


W. R. Stedman has sold the Viaduct 
Grocery & Market, Portland, Ore., to 
J. W. Thomas & Co. 

The Emil Haberer Meat Market, 1151 
West Governor st., Springfield, Ill., has 
reopened for business. 


A new grocery and meat market, 
known as “Our Grocery and Meat Mar- 
ket” No. 2, is opening at 1004 West 
Third st., Marion, Ind., under the man- 
agement of T. J. Prior. 

George Steger, Jr., will open a new 
meat market at Hudson, Mich., on North 
Maple Grove avenue. 

Jos. La Plante, Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., meats, sold out recently to Elmer 
Reginbal. 

Fred. R. Radloff, Hankinson, N. D., 
meats, has sold out to W. H. Pictal. 

Frank Dulek and Jos. Murkowski, 
proprietors of a meat market at Am- 
herst, Wis., have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Dulek will continue the busi- 
ness, 

The Mutual Stores, Livermore, Calif., 
groceries, will add a meat department. 

The T. & M. Mercantile Co., Marys- 
ville, Calif., will add a meat department 
to its grocery at 2nd & C streets. 

The Stanford Meat Co., 26 Univer- 
sity ave., Palo Alto, Calif., has been 
succeeded by the Stanford Meat & 
Grocery Co. 

J. L. Logsdon is opening the Las 
Vegas Cash Market at 302 S. 2nd st., 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

H. Shenson has engaged in the meat 
business at 749 Market st., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

L. O. Weidenheimer & Sons have en- 
gaged in the meat business at Kinsley, 


an. 

KE. C. Potter has succeeded Potter & 
Frager in ownership of the City Meat 
Market, Washington, Kan. 

E. Galagher of Tulsa, Okla., is en- 
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A 
Money-Maker 


for 
Meat Retailers 


“Meat Retailing” 


by A. C. Schueren will 
make money for any meat 
retailer. Contains 850 
pages of practical ideas. 
Covers cost and selling 
prices, wage systems, sau- 
sage making, grading, 
marketing methods, and 
dozens of other subjects. 
Just the book for the up- 


to-date retailer. Order it 
now. 
For Sale by 
$ THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St. 
plus 
postage Chicago, Ill. 




















gaging in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness at Tecumseh, Okla. 

The Up-To-Date Market has been 
opened at 1200 Eddy st., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Martin & Henry Casemier, of Grand 
Haven, Mich., will open a meat market 
at 20 East Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 

Wm. Bazzy has opened a meat mar- 
ket in the Reno Building, River Rouge, 
Mich. 

Chester Perkins and W. L. Lace have 
engaged in the meat business at Cas- 
pian, Mich. 

Bert Pettiford has purchased the 
meat market at 936 S. Nebraska st., 
Marion, Ind., from J. M. Pettiford. 

Masser & Wilken have. succeded to 
hve meat business of Ed. Wilkin, Knox, 

nd. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Harold Moser, produce department, 
Swift & Company, New York, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in Chicago. 


Al Samuel, head of the small stock 
department, Wilson & Co., New York, 
is spending a week in Chicago. 

R. B. Parker, beef cuts department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, is 
spending a few days in New York. 

G. A. Blair, general traffic manager, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent several 
days in New York and Boston during 
the past week. 


H. O. Wetmore, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, spent the first part of last week 
in New York, and then visited other 
branches in New England. 


Paul Flynn, statistical and contract 
departments, Armour and Company, 
120 Broadway, New York, is enjoying 
an early vacation this year. 


H. W. Jones, by-products depart- 
ment, New York Butchers’ Dressed 


Meat Co., returned last week after a 
three weeks’ vacation in Europe. 

Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, has been a visitor 
to the plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Co. during the past week. 


B. F. McCarthy, U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, New York, 
attended the convention of the New 
York State Retail Meat Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Niagara Falls. 


Frank M. Firor, president of the 
Kern-Gobel interests, left New York 
on June 7 with Mrs. Firor and their 
daughter for a well-earned vacation 
which they will spend in Bermuda. 


Theodore Grand of Ye Olde New 
York Branch was married to Miss Edna 
Kelkstein at the Leverich Towers 
Hotel, Brooklyn, on Saturday, June 15. 
The happy couple left at once for a 
two weeks’ honeymoon in Canada. 


J. A. Kerr, provision department, 
city territory, Armour and Company, 
who has been confined to his home 
for some little time with an eye afflic- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 13, 1929: 












Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Dt  ikcbwabtabens bodes eses osc sss $21.50@22.50 $23.00@23.50  $23.50@24.00 $23.00@23.50 
PEDEWSNSENSS0c ce veenevescccdeess ce SLED 22.50@23.00 22.50@23.50 22.50@23.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.): 
ES S| Ser 23.50@24.50 24.00@25.00 
SPRDESPRE CSTE CON OS edcodebnp ws ese < 22.00@23.00 a ébenedaee 22.50@24.00 22.50@23.50 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
NS Sedewe wecsescdccccccocccccs.. SARUM 22.00@22.50 21.50@23.00 21.00@22.00 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (800-550 Ibs.): 
ED ccnewcneteessecvessscscs sce 2 US ee | Eero ree 
ee sulatwhdewsert sess ox 22.50@23.50 SE poate 23.50@ 24.00 Sheehapais 
BEE « onccecccsescngsoswdcecesccces Pe:  <“scaeessas. | -Reeasvonek’ -<." Sesapescn'e 
COWS: 
SSS Tc ee 19.00@20.50 20.50@21.00 —-20.50@ 22.00 —-19.00@ 20.50 
DN. ccnecuneseheessen'shacsswoows 18.00@19.00 19.50@20.50 19.00@21.00 18.00@19.00 
his taecherGeckbhes ede swns 6caee > 16.50@18.00 19.00@19.50 18.00@19.00 16.50@17.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEALER (2): 
DE Achienibeoeseeuabdobvte dscns ss 25.00@26.00 25.00@ 26.00 27.00@29.00 25.00@ 26.00 
Aceon eee enereetonbencess 23.00@25.00 22.00@25.00 25.00@27.00 23.00@ 25.00 
Lt. chaduhed ewes eeeee ose sew os 21.00@23.00 20.00@ 22.00 24.00@25.00 20.00@22.00 
Pctipeedednedwesthunecsesvssaces 18.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 Te = = Aw eksvecacs 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (88 Ibs. down): 
PEED o wesedeseccusvesoseoeeseees ces 29.00@31.00 31.00@32.00 30.00@32.00 31.00@32.00 
SRinkce sos eeedere Gens seicdessces 28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 
ee rere 24.00@27.00 28.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 27.00@29.00 
DEO oe. cccccccccsachesesceusendsscce 21.00@ 24.00 25.00@28.00 23.00@26.00 22.00@ 26.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.): 
DD cccetbbneses oboe on Seb ees scesecs 29.00@30.00 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 31.00@32.00 
PE cicsekkeseee eh oes cenebneesoce as 27.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 27.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 
i iconensss one Wan Sakes se nbes es 24.00@26.00 26.00@ 28.00 25.00@27.00 27.00@29.00 
Sees 25.00@26.00 22.00@25.00 22.00@26.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: ; 
Sickest nencesecceesdecccecesccecss 13.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 
NE a eer 12.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 
DM ccbihanseebhsonoseeseee sneha’ 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
SE Ce ert eee 23.00@24.00  23.00@24.00 25.00@26.00  23.00@24.00 
.. 22.00@23.00 22.50@24.00 24.00@25.00 23.00@24.00 
. 20.00@21.50 21.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 
17.00@18.50 18.50@ 20.00 19.00@21.00 18.00@20.00 
Be ES  DPeccwccsccescecccccceccese DE BODIGSS «sn. he bv nvecs 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
PICNICS: 
DIE Mbbewancdesoncotessconcscs cecsdespes tk errs 16.00@16.50 
B Boston Style 
tt Mt Mi ckceeabbeucvawneercesceces 8 ere oe 21.00@22.00 21.00@ 22.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
DEED din copshboccssncccsoscce SDS > nC casaenet... 1 eebdeanneh: — , BGeeanoens 
TRIMMINGS 
oo sicrabeeseses sésss NID 8 ey i eee cn  chebede cous 
Dt cael schtoneies tes evaie cn bons<es DEED. « ecadcuvcts.- “sdSbevete © ceannaneves 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
ork. 


at Chicago and New York 





June 15, 1929 


tion, has improved sufficiently to je 
able to spend a few hours a day 
his duties. 

Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the weg 
ended June 8, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
12 Ibs.; Manhattan, 922 Ibs.; The 
Bronx, 152 lbs.; Queens, 17 Ibs.; total, 
1,103 lbs. Poultry and Game—Map. 
hattan, 204 Ibs.; Queens, 13 lbs.; total, 
217 Ibs. 

ae 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal jp. 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 8, 1929, with comparisons; 


Week Cor, 
ended Prey. week, 
Westn. drsd. meats: June 8. week. 1928, 
Steers, carcasses.. 7,741 7,083 7,448 
Cows, carcasses .. 436 609 351 
Bulls, carcasses .. 39 17 30 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,644 8,977 854 
Lambs, carcasses. 27,804 24,741 19,703 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,475 2,968 6,885 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 572,403 


Pork cuts, Ibs... 
Local slaughters: 


2, 448,149 579,101 
- 2,034,720 1,572,910 1,616,247% 


Te Spap ec hsis sm 8,852 8,811 9,920 

Calves ...cccccsee 14,667 15,001 15,78 

ee eee 40,944 61L 51,218 

Sheep 56,471 47,866 55.1% 
<a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES, 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended June 8, 1929: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: June 8. week. 10% 
Steers, carcasses ..... 1,805 1,895 21% 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,042 1,108 bi] 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 308 476 a 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,544 605 it 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,340 9,623 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,357 1,604 1,08 
a reer 388,616 461,940 406,419 
Local slaughters: 
Gc ca picts ate ccewe 1,409 1,216 198 
SOE nc oke's 040 04 owns 2,300 2,131 2915 
PE cob eoxe seas <kbek 13,679 14,389 18,98 
ED “cskcw cokes ceaewas 5,066 4,641 4771 
ee Nena 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal 
city inspection at Boston for the 
ended June 8, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cnr. 
ended Prey. 
Western dressed meats: June 8. 


ie 


week, 
ma 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,127 2,834 2,508 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,336 1,251 138 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 62 45 u 
Veals, carcasses ...... 813 057 1,816 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 15,307 18,649 1117 
Mutton, carcasses .... 7383 1,09 
PES Goce sscnccct 440,861 314,083 403,18 
Local slaughters: 
MMB <.5slehunnsacaeas 1,051 ssl at 
SE a eee 1,777 «1,859 18 
BE OA ccc tcatinaenen 15,676 9,407 14 
eae ee 4,662 3,900 208 
le 


LESS CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 

Exports of canned meats in 
1929, were about 10 per cent less ti 
in April, 1928, according to the follow 
‘ng report by the U. S. Department 
Commerce: 


—April— 4 mos, ended Ap 
1929. 1928. 1929. 

Total canned 

meats: 

ae 1,605,107 1,783,374 5,823,443 iam 
Value ... $552,880 $670,223 $2,059,665 
Canned beef: ' 

the... 238,747 288,390 921,209 4 
Value ... $76,482 $104,813 $334,833 
Canned sausage: 

isc. 201,297 151,781 _777,567 as 
Value ... $69,318 $50,713 $253,228 
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The Right Truck Body for 


Your Business must qualify 
Five Different Ways: 


It must have an appearance sufficiently 
high-grade to be entrusted with your 
: e@ firm name. 


It must be constructed sufficiently well 
to meet the most strenuous service and 
@ to protect your investment. 


It must be specially adapted to the peculiar re- 
quirements of your own business — carrying 


@ the maximum load quickly and economically. 


It must be backed up and guaranteed by a 
maker whose reputation for honest building is 


@ known the nation over. 





wésu Gsku.cuate ed 


It must be priced to define its true value 
—not so high as to hint at exploitation, 


5 @ not so low as to suggest inferiority. 


Measure any Hercules Better Business Body by this five-fold standard—Appear- 
ance, Construction, Adaptability, Reputation, Price. It 
per cent—exactly the right truck body for your business! 


HERCULES PRODUCTS, INC., EVANSVILLE, IND., U.S. A. 
HERCULES PRODUCTS, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 





HER 


will check one hundred 





Distributors Everywhere- 


CU 





4 
—~* 


LE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF BETTER BUSINESS BODIES 





DATA ON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 


Products which find wide usage in 
the meat packing, canning and pickling, 
refrigeration and many other industries 
are listed in the new art catalog issued 
recently by the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. The book, one of the 
most attractive industrial catalogs 
issued this year, contains 102 pages 
listing over 130 chemical products by 
physical analyses, packing and _ ship- 
ping information, and also gives a list 
of possible uses for all products. It 
is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, rotogravure work and color 
plates showing various phases of pro- 
duction at the Dow plant. 


Eaeuroe’ Sno 
CELLOPHANE PERSONNEL ITEMS. 
0. F. Benz, director of sales, Du Pont 
Cellophane Co., spent a month recently 
on the Pacific Coast reviewing the mar- 
keting problems among the meat and 
dried fruit packers, bakers, candy man- 
ufacturers and other industries using 
oeeeene to package their merchan- 
W. 0. Henderson has been appointed 
assistant eastern district sales man- 
ager. He was New England sales rep- 
ies several years previous. 
. E. Henning has been appointed sales 
correspondent and Clyde E. Rapp as 


assistant to H. C. Broems in the trade 
Tecord section. 


co liam Rheaume, formerly of the 
lcago district sales office, is now cov- 


ering Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Louisiana, with headquarters in 
Nashville, Tenn. Robert J. Black, for- 
merly with Calavo Growers of Califor- 
nia, has joined the Boston sales office. 
E. F. Wilson, former Manhattan repre- 
sentative, has been transferred to a 


Southern territory with Atlanta, Ga., 
for his headquarters. Leonidas B. 
Dickson has been appointed to the met- 
ropolitan sales force. H. G. Montell is 
now representing the company in Bal- 
timore, Washington and Richmond, Va., 
with headquarters in Baltimore. 








Salesrooms: 
425-495 E. 108nd St. 





A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 


& 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 108nd St. 
Phone Atwater 0880 for al] 


— 


Branches 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good to choice 
Cows, g 
Cows, common and medium 


Bulls, and 


LIVE CALVES. 
Veals, good to choice 
Calves, medium 
Calves, common 





Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Blame, BORU ccccccccccccvccccccecs ee0e 


Pigs, 80 1 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs. .......- ee eeeecccees eee 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............ 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice — 


Fresh bologna bulls 
BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


‘o. 1 hinds and ribs... .25 
vo. 2 hinds and ribs... .2 
. 3 hinds and ribs... .23 


RE. 

Rolls, reg., 6@S8 Ibs. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


Good to choice veal........csccecee 
Med. to common veal " 
Good to choice calves.............. | 
Med. to common calves. coume 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .23 

Pork og fresh 55 

Pork tenderloi en 

Shoulders, city, * 10@12 Ibs. — 

should Western, 10@12 Ibs 
estern 


rage 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork a. regular, 50% ae 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 1 » 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer —- ~ 1. c. trm’d... 


 seyeuylaps 
Wal 


7 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


| TT rer 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 — 12%4-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals..19 
Prime No. 2 veals..17 
Buttermilk No. 1....16 
Buttermilk No. 2....14 
Branded Gruby .... 8 
Number 3 .........-. 


LIVE — 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express.. 
Ducks, Long Island spring 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


@43% 
41 @42 
3944 @40% 
38 @39 


Extras, dozen @33% 
Extra firsts, doz 314 @32 
NE OE Maas i ow os a 0505 es 6a Me 30% @ @3al1 
Checks 28% @29 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to 3 to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @36 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, oe @35 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @34 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...31 @33 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...30 @31 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @37 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @36 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @35 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @34 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @32 


Ducks-— 
Long Island, per lb 


Turkeys— 
Western, toms, fair to good 
Western, hens, fair to good 

Squabs— 
White, 
White, 
White, 
White, 
White, 
White, 


@24 


@30 
@33 


12 Ibs. 
11 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 


to doz., per lb 

to doz., per lb 

to doz., 

9 lbs. to doz., per Ib......... “45 
S ike. to Goez., per ID.... 2.63 45 
6 to 7 Ibs. to doz., per lb....40 


— on 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
i. Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
une 6, 


@50 
@45 





June 
May 31 1 3 4 5 6 
Chicago ....... 41% 42% 42% 42% 421% 42% 
New York ....43 43 43 43 43 43 
Boston ........43% 43% 43% 44 44 44 
Philadelphia ..44 44 44 44 44 44 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
41% 42% 42% 42% 42% 42% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan, 
June 6. week. year. 1929. 1928 
Chicago 54,626 57,525 1,384,474 1,329,341 
N.Y... 67,472 58,% 75,590 1,549,891 1,456,967 
Boston. 27,485 27,124 504,885 505,795 
Phila... 19,549 19.72 39 22,721 496,430 477,218 


Total 169,132 143,367 182,960 3,935,680 3,769,321 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


In Out On hand 


June 6. 
321,387 22,908 
369,776 23,944 
179,403 5,413 
9,000 


128,578 
999,144 61,265 


Same 
Chicago... 
New York. 
725, 027 


15,821,338 8,697,887 


June 15, 19 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 


Ammoniates. 

Ammonium suiphate, bulk, pennies 
per 100 Ibs. 

Ammonium sulphate, eg bags, pe 
100 lbs. f.a.s. New Y 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per scat 

Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 

Fish guano, foreign, ane ammo- 
nia, o B. P. 

Fish scrap, aabiok 6% ammonia, : 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....3.7%5@ 

Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. 

— eg 10% ammonia, tS 


‘Sines 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and = bags, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton. 
Kalnit, 12. 4% bulk, per ton..... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground..... PS rN 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 
Meat aeange, Ground, 


55% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


per 100 pes 
Flat shin bones, 
per 100 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 
100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 


avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 


avg. 85 to 90 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK,” 
Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended June 8, 
are officially reported by the 1 
Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
follows: q 
pa 
Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 
14,618 


13,803 
16,901 


Lincoln Farms P 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers @ 


Boe FAT s 


Manufacturer of pees Fee 
Office: 407 E 
NEW YORK ‘CITY . 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-012 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey Ci 


Emil Kohn, hi 
Calfskin 


Specialists in skins of ¢ 
consignment. Results talk!. 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warchouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago 
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